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Qur Lady's Year 


E are all aware that Pope Pius has proclaimed 

this year Marian Year in honor of the cente- 

nary of the declaration of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. The entire Catholic 
world has responded with an outburst of devotion 
to Mary which must give the Holy Father pro- 
found satisfaction. In honor of the occasion, we 
are running some special Marian Year features 
in this issue. They are indicated on the contents 
page. 

The declaration of Marian Year wasn’t greeted 
everywhere with joy. Behind the Iron Curtain, 
the Reds were apprehensive because they are smart 
enough to know the part devotion to Mary plays 
in strengthening Christian faith. Some Protestants 
too were not pleased. Protestants have condemned 
devotion to Mary as detracting from devotion to 
Jesus Christ. It is natural, therefore, that in some 
quarters, the declaration of Marian Year should 
be assailed as an example of Catholic idolatry of 
Mary. 

We Catholics regard devotion to Mary the 
Mother of God as so natural that it scarcely needs 
defense. We consider love of Our Lady one of the 
strongest links binding us to her Divine Son. 

The record justifies our attitude. It is a_his- 
torical fact that where devotion to Mary prevails, 
faith in Jesus Christ is strong. Where devotion to 
Mary is rejected, devotion to Jesus is dead or 
dying. 

Protestantism itself is a proof of this truth. We 
don’t think it is dead, but we do think it is dying. 
It will probably survive for a century or two, but 
with a constantly declining graph in membership 
and influence. Its strength is being sapped by the 
rationalism that began by denying Mary and ended 
by reducing Jesus Christ to the level of a mere man. 

Here we have one of the paradoxes of religious 
history. Protestants refuse to honor the human 
mother in order to give all devotion to the Divine 
Son and end by denying proper honor and devotion 
to both. Catholics, who honor the human mother 
because of the Divine Son, retain an unshakeable 
faith in Christ’s divinity hidden under His human- 
ity. 

It is dificult for us Catholics to picture Jesus 
without Mary. Could there be Bethlehem without 


Mary, or the presentation, or the flight into Egypt, 
or the finding in the Temple? 

Could we imagine the Holy Family at Nazareth 
through the thirty years of the hidden life with- 
out Mary? And, if Christ leaves her for a time in 
His public ministry, it is only to have her with 
Him again beneath the Cross on Calvary. 

It seems obvious to us that where we find Mary, 
there we find Jesus, and where we find Jesus, there 
we find Mary. It is difficult to think of the one 
without the other. It just fits into the right order 
of things for us that we should go to Jesus through 
Mary and that Jesus should come to us from Mary. 

During Marian Year, we should make a special 
effort to increase our devotion to Mary. We should 
pray to her with renewed fervor and confidence. 
Some may even be able to show Mary special honor 
by visiting her famous shrines. Those who have 
neither the time nor money to visit Lourdes or 
Fatima can always find a shrine less distant. A 
little altar or statue in the home can be made the 
center of daily family devotions. In fact, we can 
find no better shrine anywhere than our own 
hearts in which to light the votive candle of a 
childlike love for Our Blessed Mother. 


FE don’t have to go far nor do extraordinary 
things to honor Mary. We can simply increase 
in frequency and fervor our use of approved 
Marian prayers and devotions: the Rosary (includ- 
ing the Family Rosary), the Litany of Loreto, the 
Angelus, the Memorare, the special devotions of 
the months of May and October—not overlooking 
September, dedicated to the Mother of Sorrows. 
Above all else, the Holy Father recommends 
prayer as the primary means of celebrating Marian 
Year—prayer for ourselves and prayer for the 
needs of the Church and of the world. He par- 
ticularly urges us to pray for that peace “which, 
guided by justice and nurtured by charity, unites 
in one harmonious family the various classes of 
citizens, nations, and peoples.” 


Tenth. Kaleh mon, 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 





ORE than the local chiropodists were open for busi- 
M ness on St. Patrick’s Day, as 110,000 Irishmen stormed 
up Fifth Avenue, New York, with gay hearts and feet that 
were murdering them. On that 
day, too, the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union stuffed a new tool 
into its policy kit. From now on, 
it declared, Communism will be 
officially recognized by the Union as an unAmerican con- 
spiracy. 

We extend our congratulations to A.C.L.U. on this policy 
announcement. We also offer a few specimen comments on 
Union activity which may provide a basis for future clarifi- 
cations of Union policy: 

Like a housebreaker distracted by ale in the refrigerator, 
the Union seems to have displayed an overanxiety about 
small issues and an indifference about large ones. 

For years, it has been defending what it considered to be 
the civil rights of individual Communists. In justification, 
it offered this reason: When anyone’s civil rights are threat- 
ened, everyone else’s are, too. So far, so good. 

Few people would have quarreled with the A.C.L.U. if it 
had backed the civil rights of Communists in a spirit which 
said plainly: Communism is a vile, unpatriotic thing. We 
would prefer to fight for the rights of more reputable folk. 
But we are stuck with this job. And while we must defend 
these people’s civil rights, we detest their view of society. 

But it has taken the Union all this time to ricochet suf- 
ficiently from its liaison with the Communists’ rights to say 
what it thinks about Communist ideology. Whereas this 
public duty should have been the first thing the Union 
thought of when it yanked the first comrade off the 
untriendly streets and stood protective guard over him with 
a shotgun. 

Consideration of the public is a more imperative obliga- 
tion than consideration of the individual. Particularly when 
the two purposes are nowise in conflict. 


The Civil Rights 
Of the Publie 








Mrs, Mary MeNally, at 106 Ireland’s oldest woman, 
quipped about possibility of World War III: “If the people 
who start wars were my age, they’d have’ more sense.” 


NOTHER thing: The A.C.L.U. appears to have dis- 
Te tamaa against the decent public in favor of the 
indecent individual. Flashes of this peculiar policy also 
appear in the declaration of 
March 17. “We hold it to be an 
ominous violation of our own 
heritage and principles to con- 
demn or punish, _ politically, 
socially, or economically, any person, Communist or other, 
without due process of law and procedure.” 

Immediately, we think of the exhibitor of off-color movies. 
He is a dealer in aphrodisiacs. His social vision is bounded 
by the cash teen-agers are willing to pay for the sneak 
thrill of having their minds effortlessly dirtied up for them. 
\ccording to the degenerative drift of recent judicial opin- 


Undefended 
Decency 





2 , s United Press photos ion, the exhibitor is entitled to show such films. The 
President Eisenhower was emphatic in his recent address ue? BEF! dbledsls tele: nhebe 
to NAACP: “Race prejudice and discrimination do not rep- setae Lal seennghen a hen.. -we , poke : 
resent the feelings of the mass of the American people.” But hasn’t the public the Constitutional right to condemn 
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paws at the ladies? 


a grocer who chose to stock over-ripe eggs? 


lic’s perfectly Constitutional retaliation? 


defender of things like dirty movies? 


extended clirification of the Union’s policy. 


Tax Relief 
For Whom? 


program of taxation. As 


ing the average man. 





him and to penalize him, at least socially, for his manner 
of exercising his right? As it might, for instance, refuse entrée 
to a sweaty groom who just finished tidying the horse barn? 
Or to the alcoholic drifter who gets tight at parties and 


Hasn’t it the Constitutional right to take its trade else- 
where and drop an informative word to neighbors who might 
feel the same way? Just as, for instance, it would do about 


Then, why doesn’t the A.C.L.U. make it a point of saying 
so?) While defending the exhibitor’s Constitutional right, 
why doesn’t the Union just as emphatically endorse the pub- 


Until it does, hasn’t the public reason for suspecting that 
the Union is not only a defender of civil rights, but also a 


Anyway, we pass the idea on to the A.C.L.U. for what it 
is worth. It may be of assistance in some future and more 


ONGRESSIONAL debate on the tax bills presented this 
‘i Spring follows a pattern which will be repeated in 
political debate next Fall. The Administration has staked 
its political future on a_ broad 
reform of tax laws. Relief to the 
mass of taxpayers is subordinated 
to a co-ordinated and _ scientific 


sult, the Democrats are presented with a made-to-order 
political issuc. ‘They argue that the Republicans are follow- 
g their traditional pattern of favoring the rich and neglect- 


The Administration holds—rightly, we think—that at the 
present time there is no case for drastic lowering of taxes. 
Unless we wish to abandon hope of balancing the budget 






























and wish to live in perpetual inflation, we must keep taxey| 
high. 

Should the Administration become convinced that the 
present inventory recession is worsening, then an unbalanced 
budget becomes a necessity. The Federal Government mug 
spend more than it takes in, so as to stimulate business, 

It would be sheer demagoguery to lower taxes merely 
because this is an election year. Sweeping cuts should await | 
a world situation which permits gradual disarmament. 

Supposing that we can safely reduce taxes by several bil. 
lion dollars, which group in our population should benefit | 
from the change? Should it go to business firms, stockhold. 
ers, and high-income groups, or should it go to the low. #¥ 
income groups who form the great bulk of consumers? ' 

When the question is posed in this fashion, only one #iim 
answer may be expected. There are more low-income voter 
than business men. Fairness seems to demand relief for the’ 
needy rather than for those who already are well off. Here” 
we have a clear and attractive campaign issue. 












CTUALLY the issue is not so clear as it seems. In the | 
peas bills passed by the House, in addition to cuts inj 
income and excise taxes, there are two broad types of provi 
sions. One involves a number of 
clauses aimed to remedy unfair 
situations which have grown up 
over the years. These involve Egypt's G 
relief to certain groups, usually pact with 
small, who are unfairly penalized by present laws. greater U 

A second type of provision is aimed to stimulate business 
investment, rather than consumer spending. Examples here 
would be relief from double taxation of dividends, extended 
carry-over of business losses, and quicker depreciation of 
plant and machinery. 

It is at this second point that Democratic fire _ is 


Business, the Con- 
sumer, or Both 
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direc 
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: United Press photva 
Sebpoenas to ILA, other measures, 
brought end to N. Y. dock strike. Right 
is on side of AFL in battle for control. 





Polio-stricken Father Louis Prohaska highlights priest- 
ly devotion to Mass by offering it from his wheelchair. par 


Officials examine home-made bombs set off by Long 
Island teens. Bombings show need for parental control. 
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Egypt’s General Naguib has signed trade 
pact with Russia, indicating need for 
greater U. S. efforts to win over Arabs. 








United Press photos 


Think McCarthy’s bad? In Iran, an ex- 
wrestler leads anti-Red patrol. His 






mm EL. a 
“Shah of Iran uses more polite method, 


but effective: land reform. Here, Iran 
peasant shows his thanks for new land. 


methods: break skulls and wave a gun. 





directed. It is argued that we need even more income for 
spending. If people buy more, then business has an incen- 
tive to expand. 

sut direct stimulation of investment also creates jobs. If 
business firms modernize their plant and equipment, then 
steel, machine tools, and construction benefit. Investors may 
risk their funds in entirely new enterprises, thus creating 
new industries and increasing employment. 

The choice of approaches is not easy to decide. Current 
figures indicate that consumer income, saving, and spending 
are still at very high levels. Scheduled cuts in income and 
excise taxes give further stimulus to consumers. 

Need we put all our eggs in the consumer basket? Or 
would it be better to try also to direct stimulation of business 
expansion? Historically our prosperity is built upon business 
growth, in contrast to the stagnant economies of other lands. 
We could do worse than rely upon a proven formula, as 
part of our program of tax reform. 


IDWAY between the Berlin conference and the date 
M set for the one at Geneva, our allies suddenly began 
lo act strange, as if darkly hinting disapproval of us and 
stern warning. France displayed 
an intensified frostiness toward 
European defense. Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, new British Ambassador to 
France, declared that Communist 
China should be seated in the U. N., once it is purged of 
aggression. Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, echoed the same idea. 

This obvious but cryptic diplomatic signaling made us 
wonder who was being readied for major surgery at Geneva. 
Did our allies conceive the Geneva conference as an occa- 
sion for working on us rather than on the China Reds? 
They seemed not to be thinking of forcing China into 
behaving, by confronting her with the resolution of a united 


Pre-Surgery 
For Geneva 
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West. But, rather, of nudging us into some course of action 
by staging a disposition to jilt us and play into China’s 
hands. 

These, however, are only vague guesses such as might 
result from trying to interpret a warning cough or a kick in 
the shins under a table. But Jebb and Pearson dropped one 
unmistakable idea which we can really get our teeth into. 
They want Red China seated in the U.N.—when she is 
purged of aggression. Here we ask an idle question, idle 
because neither Jebb nor Pearson can answer it. How, pray, 
is Red China to be purged of aggression? 

By promising to behave? Does either Jebb or Pearson 
consider that the word of any of the Communist bloc na- 
tions would purge it of anything but another facile diplo- 
matic fib? 

We would almost bet that, in any case, the Reds would 
noisly refuse a promise of nonaggression. Except, perhaps, 
on condition that it would be clearly understood not to in- 
volve any confession of past aggression. 

In that case, we can imagine somebody taking us aside 
and talking soothingly to us, urging us to accept officially 
the fiction that the China Reds have had a record of spotless 
international innocence. 

Admission of Communist China to the U.N. would benefit 
nobody but the aristocrats of world Communism and a few 
Western politcians who might thus acquire an accolade of 
left-wing votes. 

But France would get no real security in Indo-China. She 
would have to depend utterly on the wobbly guarantee of 
a Red promise. 

Britain would find no real cure for her lamed economy 
in any probable extension of her China trade which might 
be inspired by Communist gratitude. 

The U.N. would acquire only another chain for its col- 
lective leg. Another infusion of august sterility. A further 
loss of credit with an already irascible world. 











Religious News photo 


AMA president, Dr. Edward McCormick, right, receives St. 


Luke Guild Award in Boston for Catholic Action. Doctor 
urges moral, spiritual emphasis in medical school training. 
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Jordan charged new Israeli attack at Nahalin, following 
anti-Israeli incident near Beersheba. Israeli-Arab friction 
is reaching point where observers fear hot war threatens. 








" Wood-Carmody photo 
Bishop Walter Kellenberg seems charmed by young girl 


who presented him with bouquet of flowers at his installa- 
tion in Ogdensburg. Bishop is a former N. Y. Auxiliary. 
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_ Views in Brief 

Teachers: Money and Ideals. Pius XII insisted that 
society must show its esteem for teachers by paying them 
according to their “social standing.” Society, we would add, 
hasn't done this. But the Pope reminded the union of 
ieachers that their aim is not simply economic improvement, 
They were to look for a more lasting good for others and 
an improvement in the moral and professional training of 
themselves. “The teacher,” he added, “co-operates in the 
work of Redemption and has an activity analagous to that 
of the priest.” Theirs is a dedicated life. Teachers them- 
selves should not forget this; neither should anyone else. 


Comies and Movies: Alive? Comic-strip artists get pleas 
to save stranded heroines and rub out smirking villains. 
Theaters echo stifled sobs, gasps of fear, and sighs of relief. 
They seem so real. Good, clean fun? Maybe. But maybe 
Christopher Dawson probed deeper when he wrote: “a 
completely secularized culture is a world of make believe in 
which the figures of the cinema and the cartoon strip appear 
more real than the figures of the Gospel.” 


Good Old School Days. Children in New York and its 
suburbs (and elsewhere, ‘tis said) aren’t letting school bore 
them. If thev do show up, they find the time and place to 
dabble in sex or stab one another. Or they ridicule, threaten, 
or beat up the teacher. Sometimes they ransack, burn, or 
bomb the school. And, it seems, school authorities co-operate 
bv cloaking the “incidents” in silence. Prof. Barzun of 
Columbia had some harsh words: “It is in’ most quarters 
impossible to send a child to public school if one wants it to 
be (1) educated, (2) safe from bodily harm, (3) reasonably 
sheltered from indecency of language and behavior.” It 
would seem we've tossed out not only the hickory stick but 
even the three R’s. 


Shot Heard Round the World. Best comment on 
H-Bomb issued yet is that of Washington’s Archbishop 
O’Boyle: “The H-Bomb is symbolic of the widespread per- 
version of values, of purposes and powers that finds it: 
most malignant form in the distortion of the human spirit. 
This process is found in the gradual exclusion of God from 
whole areas of human life, the refusal to submit to moral 
conscience and moral law. ...” The Prelate said the bomb 
is shocking scientists into rediscovering “a sense of sin.” 
Threat of the bomb should force all of us to think seriously 
on our roles as responsible citizens of a world in crisis. 


Free World and the Moral Law. Freedom to uncover 
great new sources of power, we are learning, is not a free- 
dom isolated from the rule of moral Jaw. This highlights 
the fact that the Christian West has more to offer as a 
weapon against Communism than mere freedom. We have a 
tradition of morality; the Communists have not. Winning 
the Cold War and any future Hot War are not enough; we 
must also win the Moral War. And in this battle, we have 
no better weapon than the Sword of the Spirit, which Christ 
came to bring: “I bring not Peace, but the Sword.” 


Protestants, Catholics, and Conversions. Poll on Cath- 
olic “leakage” to Protestant sects, made public by the Chris- 
tian Herald, undenominational weekly, has aroused a storm 
of controversy. Poll, taken by unscientific method of mail 
questionnaire, said over four million Catholics became Prot- 
estants in last decade. Father Paul Bussard cited a survey 
taken by a Chicago company using “proven techniques” 
showing leakage in 25 years was only one-fourth this number, 
while Protestant conversions to Catholicism approached two 
and a half million in same period. The survey technique 
obused can cause needless dissension. Used properly—and 
more often—it can be a valuable aid in pastoral work. 
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of Mary 


Christ hid His Godhead 
in Mary’s humanity, His 
majesty in her humility, and 


His infinity in her littleness 


by CARYLL HOUSELANDER 


pe Spon now in Heaven a great por- 
tent appeared; a woman that wore 
the sun for her mantle, with the moon 
under her feet, and a crown of twelve 
stars about her head.” 

Thus it was, glorious with His own 
glory, that from all Eternity God saw 
Mary of Nazareth, whom He would cre- 
ate in time to be the Mother of His 
Son. 

Yet when she was on earth, fulfilling 
her unimaginable destiny, her glory was 
hidden. 

It was secret and had to be so, be- 
cause it was part of the secret of Christ, 
part of the plan of His love. 

In order to win men to Himself by 
love, not to compel them by fear, Christ 
hid His Godhead in His humanity, and 
first He hid it in Mary’s humanity. He 
hid His majesty in her humility, His in- 
finity in her littleness. 

Those among whom Mary lived and 
worked in Nazareth could not have 
guessed that the coming child for whom 
she was weaving swaddling bands with 
toil-worn hands was to be the Saviour 
of the World. 

None of those who went to the well 
with her to draw water, who went with 
her to collect the eggs warm from the 
hen, who shared their daily problems 
with her, simple practical problems of 
cooking, sewing, bottling the wine, 
eking out the oil for the lamps, would 
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“Immaculate 


have dreamed that this girl, who was 
one of themselves, carried God. 

They were expecting, longing for, the 
coming of the Messias, the Saviour of 
Israel, who was to be their splendor and 
set them free, but they would not have 
believed that the Messias was already 
among them, that when they were with 
Mary they were with Him. 

Surely. the Mother of their Saviour 
would not be ordinary like Mary of 
Nazareth; she would be one excepted 
from the limitations and necessities that 
governed their own lives. Mary was not 
an exception to the other women. 

Her life, like the lives of the others, 
was measured by the rhythms of night 
and day. Like them, she needed to eat 
and drink and sleep; like theirs, her life 
was spent doing the work of a poor 
man’s home. 

But Mary did know her own glory. 
She did not proclaim it in the village. 





She kept the secret. But once, to hei 
cousin Elizabeth, she spoke her heart 
out, telling the joy that was in her. 
Elizabeth knew the secret already. 
The Holy Ghost had told it to her; to 
her Mary could break the silence. 
She broke her silence that once, not 


cnly for Elizabeth, but for us. As she 
uttered her great prophecy, “The 


Magnificat.” in the hill country two 
thousand years ago, her love swept down 
the centuries to us today. 

She rejoiced, not in herself, but in 
God: she rejoiced, not only for herself, 
but for us; she knew that her secret 
glory would be our secret glory. 

“My soul magnifies the Lord. 
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My spirit has found joy in God, who 
is my Saviour. Behold from this 
day forward all generations will count 
me blessed... .” 

She knew that 
sented to be the 


because she had con- 
Mother of Christ, to 
give Him birth in the world, everyone 
all through time who would echo her 
“Fiat,” who would give Him_ their 
human lives to be made one with Him, 
would be Christ bearers too. 

Because Christ was to be the flowering 
of her blood, He would flower from 
countless other human lives through all 
the years to come. 

Marv. who loved God and man, who 
knew God and man in the one person 
of Christ. rejoiced for mankind. 

Soon after she had left her cousin and 
gone back to her home to keep her 
secret in obscurity again, Advent was 
her, the winter season of short 
days and long darkness, gray fields and 
still waters—no sign of the miracle of 
spring germinating in that iron-bound 
darkness, no hint of the opening bud. 
of the green wheat, of the white flower 
on the blackthorn that would renew the 
face of the earth. 

But as Mary drew her shawl around 
her to keep her own body and her 
precious burden from the cold., and 
stitched the whose tiny size she 
must guess from her own littleness, she 
knew that in the darkness of her own 
heart there was a far lovelier, far more 
miraculous germination, the wheat that 
would spring from her would be the 
bread of life. The young life that she 
would bring forth, her bud of God, 
would be the ever-returning springtide 
of the life and light of the world. 

And because she was a seemingly in- 
significant girl, sewing 
sweeping, looking after 
her husband, 


upon 


dress 


or cooking or 
her home and 
while Christ was formed 
in her, in days to come Christ would be 
formed in the lives of millions like her. 
People whose lives would seem to be 
without much purpose or meaning, lived 


out in one little village or even one 
street, others almost submerged, un- 
noticed in the cities of the world, peo- 
ple who seemed no more than one of 
the crowd, people whose lives would 
soon be forgotten as if they had never 
been. 

But from these lives, if like hers they 
were given to God as hers was given, 
Christ would be into the world 
again and again. They who would share 
her humility would secretly share her 
glory. 


born 


It was Christ’s plan, which began in 
His Mother, not only to draw people 
to Himself in His human nature by hid- 
ing His Godhead, but to put Himself 
into the hands of men, so that through 
all time they could give Him to one an- 
other. Christ has given Himself to us to 
be our gift to each other. He even re- 
strains His power and makes Himself 
scem helpless in our hands. This began 
in Mary. 

Before the Incarnation, the Mother 
of Christ had not only to keep the 
secret of His 
pression of it. 


love, but to be the ex- 
Hidden in her, He could go only 
where she went; silent in her, He could 
speak only with her voice and_ her 
words. He could see only with her eyes 
and listen only through her ears. 

\fter His birth, it was she who must 
show Him to men. He was still helpless 
in her arms, dependent on her to reveal 
Him to the world, in the way that the 
world could understand, as a child in 
His Mother’s arms. 

It was she too who, with the help of 
St. Joseph, must protect Him from those 
who sought His life. 

In all this, Our Lady gave us the 
pattern for our own life in Christ, lived 
as it must be todav among His enemies, 
among those 
Him, among 
who cannot 
the courtesy 
world. 


who do not recognize 
those who seek Him but 
understand the humility, 


of His approach to the 





Of any mediating voice 





ONE VOICE 


by KATHERINE GORMAN 


Gentle Mother, turn thy face— 

In him there is no faintest trace 

Or bright stigmata of grace or beauty. 

All seven deadly sins were his, and duty 
Overwhelms my soul with sorrow 

That heaven is not for him, and no tomorrow. 
Forsaken son of His and Thine, 

Abandoned utterly, ther is no sign 


To plead his cause . . . No voice? 
Then hark to mine. He loved the poor— 
He turned no beggar hungry from his door. 








It is a world of force, of violence and 
arrogance; we might expect that only 
some militant force or a mass revivalist 
movement could compel men to think 
of God—to fear God. 

But God came to the world as He did 
in order to win it, not by force but by 
love. He who is Eternal has not 
changed in two thousand years. 

He has given Himself into our keep. 
ing, He has given His love to us to be 
expressed by our love, He has given 
Himself to us to be our gift to one 
another, for it is not through armed 
forces or massed movements that the 
love of God will flood the world again, 
but through individuals, and it began 
in just one individual out of the whole 
world, Our Lady. 


I is from her that we can _ learn 
| how to express this Divine love that 
has been entrusted to us to give to 
the world, this Christ-love that has been 
put into our hands, just as the Sacred 
Host has been put into the hands of 
the priests to be given to the world. 

We are not asked to do more than 
she did, and what she did is sufficient 
for the salvation of all mankind. 

She gave herself, her human nature, 
to become His human nature. She gave 
His love to the world through her 
human relationships, her relationship to 
St. Joseph, to her cousin Elizabeth, to 
the other women in Nazareth, above all, 
her relationship to her little Son, who 
was God. 

She has shown us the 
could not 


way, and it 
be more accessible, closer at 
hand to all of us than it is; it is through 
our contacts with one another, through 
our relationships, the relationship ol 
husband and wife, of young people with 
old people, of mother and child. 
Through the words we speak, through 
the patience with which we _ listen, 
through the daily work that we do. To 
the world, all this may seem insignifi- 
cant, but Our Lady has shown us that 
through these means, Christ comes into 
the world to be its Saviour. 

There are many today who feel that 
they are only one of the crowd. They 
too can turn to the Mother of God. 

\gain and again she was one of the 
crowd. She kept her integrity because 
she either carried 
Him. 

On the night of Christ’s birth she was 
one of the crowd in Bethlehem. Among 
the crowds—she sought Him, lost in 
Jerusalem; on the fringe of the crowd 
she listened to His preaching. 

As one of the crowd she followed 
Him to Calvary—she whom He _ has 
crowned in Heaven “The woman who 
wore the sun for her mantle, with the 
moon under her feet, and a crown of 
twelve stars about her head.” 


Him or followed 
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CANTICLE ON THE MOTHER OF CHRIST 


Poems for Our Lady 














and : 
only Forever since she sang 
alin Her ancillary song, 
sink “Let it be done to me : 
seoeeeeny to Say weed; NOT EFFORTLESS TO BREATHE 
; Forever since she sang 
b Her visitation song, | Our day-star Mother of fair hope and love, 
"y My spirit hath rejoiced So lightly here, so present where we move or sleep, 
nat In God my Saviour, Ah true, is element of life, the air 
Her ows have shared her hymns Inhaled to time the punctual heart’s leap. 
Pep. And, singing to her, ; 
be Calling her, Gabriel-wise, Yet, yet, the air around us birth to death 
ven Clinging to her, Is lienless, ignored unless some scent, 
one Most full ? grace Some veer of wind from saltiness of seas, 
ned eae Wane pape anceps Some pine-cleansed breeze wakes senses dulled or spent. 
h Have made the prophecy : 
i : Of her eye To greet our Mother, then let us arise— 
ee A living joy fulfilled. Morn, noon, and twilight in her circling care, 
, _—s Alert in love to cuddle in her grace, aware 
ole — pcg ag to That she is air breathed best in work and prayer. 
Naming the meadow-flowers —John Gilland Brunini 
And all the wayside shrines 
ne In her bright honor. MARIAN PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN ARTISTS 
hat Italy, Poland, France, ; 
to Under her queenly scepter For you who fret the temple walls 
en Raised up their noblest spires, And you who teach our souls to sing, 
red Spilling a jeweled light For you who image Him in halls 
of Upon the altared Mass, Where children come aspiring, 
Making all art celestial For cymbalists and symbol-makers, 
an For her sake and her Son’s. ; Him adoring, Him recalling, 
nt .- + No sea-wind’s wild caprice Him reminding, Him beloving, 
| Could stay the Marian sails Behoving us to our betrothal, 
By which Columbus came Calling us to be partakers 
re, To hope’s new continent; In the Passion and the glory 
ive So, too, will Peter’s barque, In espousals sweet beyond 
er Under -her trusted star, The range of pulsing word and sound; 
to Come safely into port. 
to ° To you, dear treasurers of the womb, 
ll, Hard Lucifier hath known Custodians of that fertile tomb 
ho The crushing of her heel; Whence He, the Risen Christ, unbound 
So did the infidel Our fetters, lovingly rewound 
; In fierce Lepanto’s clash Love’s bands all lovingly around 
“ Cower to feel her sting. Our not by love deservéd wounds; 
at Ask now the Baltic serfs, 
oh Ask all the scattered saints Dear artists all— 
gh Of Ukraine and the steppes, Whether ordained with shy consent 
ol Ask confiscated China Or ignorantly intuiting the Intent, 
th How many massed divisions Announcers or mere rumorers of the Story, 
d. Christ’s earthly vicar has? Rewarded be with witness of His glory; 
rh Strong will the answer come: Rewarded be to chant love’s other 
‘4 As many as the legions Name of Mary, Woman, Virgin, Mother. 
sy In Mary’s mighty host. 
“ —Francis X. Connolly 
fi- Only the virgin wax, 
at Only the lily and rose, MARIAN AIR 
10 Petaled with purity, 
Dare glow at Mary’s feet. Because you, Mary, like immaculate air, 
at Only beloved John Transmute the Light that otherwise would wear 
wi Whose bosom chaste had felt Too bright an aspect for our eyes to bear; 
The heartbeat of her Son, 
Was worthy to receive Because you window heaven like blue glass 
i After cold Calvary Through which Christ’s furious love can gently pass 
e The leaning of her breast. To spring up saints in history like May grass; 
d : Now all the desolate 
Will find their sorrow sweet Because without you, like the air, to bring 
1s When hyssoped with her love, Pressure against the saint’s ascending wing, 
e Her pity and her tears. No saint could ever go Christ-journeying; 
: —Clifford J. Laube 
i panenrreal Because, O Mary, not one April bud _ 
Clifford J. Laube, poetry editor of Would bloom to heaven in the world’s wide wood 
Tur Sicn, John G. Brunini, and Unless you mantled it with motherhood, 
| Francis X. Connolly ave founders 
S of Spirit, publication of the Catho- We give it back, the world, into your care, 
) lic Poetry Society of America, and All Christward blooming in the Marian air, 
: Austin Fowler is a member. The Always and ever, ever and everywhere. 
f Society celebrates its twentieth an- 
niversary this year. —Austin Fowler 
: May, 1954 3 





























































by 
BRIDGET 
CHAMBERS 


From a heart 

heavy with its first 
great loss, his 

prayer came. And 
who can say darkness 


was not overcome? 
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i He walked 
- alone 
under the 
stars 


OUNG Mickeleen Gavin walked in 

the fields of Inishboffin; the little 
boy walked in the fields of that far island 
in the morning. There was no sound 
but the sea’s uneasy voice, and in the sky 
were the last of night’s pale, dim stars. 
It had been cold when he waked in his 
mother’s thatched house, and cold when 
he washed and dressed alone in the 
kitchen, the new suit laid over the siigiin 
chair. On other mornings he had poked 
up the turf fire a bit, but on this morn- 
ing he had not. Mama had told him 
one must sometimes say no to the body, 
which was ever wanting pleasant things. 
His body had wanted the warmth of 
burning turf. The morning was without 
sun. Wouldn’t it be fine, thought little 
Mickeleen, if there could be sun on this 
very special day? 

But there was a shadow over the 
world, Mama had said, and God couldn't 
listen to the people any more. “Per- 
haps,” she had said to Mickeleen, “when 
you go now for your first meeting with 
Him, your First Communion, you would 
say a prayer He could listen to. A 
child’s prayer,” she said, “might save 
the world. But you must go fasting.” 
And she had explained about it. Mama 
could tell him about this and she could 
answer his other questions. 

She talked to him when they were 
alone; she told him about the body. 
“It is ever wanting pleasant things. It 
is ever wanting food and fine things and 
soft things and sleep and being warm. 
Sometimes,” said young Mickeleen’s 
mother, “it is good to say no to the 
body, then you are master.” 

And she had said, “’Twould be a 
great sin to go to your first meeting with 
Him and you not fasting; He couldn’t 
listen to such a prayer, for your mind 
would be on the body and its pleasures. 
Not anything of food or drink must pass 
your lips from the night before until 
you receive the communion. We're de- 
pending on you, Mickeleen,” she said. 

Little Mickeleen Gavin walked in the 
fields of Inishboffin; he walked in the 
fields near the gray sea in the morning. 

“Let you be to yourself for a time,” 
his mother had said to him the evening 
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so 


above Inishboffin 


before. “Leave off playing with the 
beasts, be to yourself and think on your 
meeting with Him. It could be,” she 
said once more, “that a child’s prayer 
would now save the world.” 

Little Mickeleen Gavin, walking in 
the fields of lonely Inishboffin, near the 
gray sea, thought of other things on 
this morning. He thought of the 
stranger woman from away-beyond who 
had stayed with them for a time. 

“What names have the hills?” she had 
said to him of the great hills afar off. 

“The Twelve Bens,” said Mickeleen. 
He told her what his father, who was 
dead, had said, “ “They’re the first land 
sailors see coming westward to_ this 
shore.’ ” 

“The hills are purple as grapes,” said 
the woman. “What names,” she, 
“have the Islands?” 

“There’s Inishturk, and Inishark, and 
Omey,” said young Mickeleen, proud of 
his knowledge. 

“And the names of birds?” 

“Robins, and blackbirds, and 
cuckoo, in springtime,” he said. 

“On the mainland,” the woman had 
said to his mother, “the wild fuschias are 
as red as blood; they’re dripping blood 
into all the little streams,” and she 
spoke as if in a dream. 

“It is blood,” said Mickeleen’s mother, 
“could be dripping over the world, 
again.” Her eyes went through the room 
to the small wooden cross and the pale 
figure of Him and His wounds dripping 
blood cruelly, “‘. . . that men might be 
saved,’”’ said the mother. 


said 


the 


ITTLE Mickeleen, walking in the 
fields of his mother’s farm, twelve 
miles from the mainland, went 
away from the two black baby calves 
that waited for him. He kept to himself, 
but he couldn’t resist a look over his 
shoulder. The calves stood there, sur- 
prised. The next moment they had for- 
gotten him completely. They bunted 
their heads together, playing. Suddenly 
they leaped the stone wall to the field 
where the hay had been cut. 
Mickeleen looked at the sky and 
wished anew for sun when the men and 
he would go to sea in the currach. The 
Communion would be given at the 


gray 
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schoolhouse, on the far Island, this 
morning. Everyone would be there. 
Mickeleen’s mother, though, wouldn't 
be there. But grandmother would be 
there. Mickeleen’s mother would have 
to stay here, this morning of mornings, 
in the house of the sick woman. 

In his new suit of wool, dyed with the 
petals—but the blue, not the red petals— 
of the wild fuschia, Mickeleen Gavin 
ran, leaped, and laughed in the later 
morning. For the sun had now risen 
Boldly it had stepped through the gray- 
ness. From the highest field Mickeleen 
saw wavelets shining golden and saw 
gannets, the white seabirds, rise and 
look down on the world and its won- 
ders beyond Inishboffin. 


IVTLE Mickeleen, on whom all de- 
pended, who had set out so sedately, 
kicked up his heels in the bright morn- 
ing, heard a rush of paws, laughed to 
see a rabbit leap through the furze, 
thought of rabbit-snares, and of fine 
lhunting-walks with Sein and Martin, 
and of Island men and their talk, and— 
But of other talk, of the world and its 
big shadow, and of other talk still, of 
saints and heroes, and of talk of that 
saint who had known this sea—who had 
preached to fishes, who upon this gray 
and terrible sea (so the story) had be- 
held giant whales and had landed on 
the back of one and there said his 
prayers—and of talk of Him, little, small 
Mickeleen, willing and loving, did not 
think at all now for his joy in the sunny 
morning. 

Looking back, he saw turf smoke 
above a thatched kitchen. It meant 
that Nora and her friend, the mainland 
girl, were up; it meant he mustn’t be 
late for the currach. And he ran through 
the fields, on the seacliffs, and through 
the red bracken to his mother’s house. 

How could such a thing be? young 
Mickeleen thought after. He had known 
what to do. But with Mama away and 
Nora not in the kitchen when he ran 
there to get his cap, it was Nora’s friend, 
the tall mainland girl, who had opened 
the half-door and had teased him, as 
she sometimes did: “What a big fellow 
ye are, Mickeleen. When will ye be my 
beau and come away dancing?” Even 
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one of the grown men couldn’t have 
answered her for shyness. Unthinking, 
she had given him the food. He had 
eaten the bread and milk with her, and 
she talking on. Not a word had he re- 
membered about the world depending 
on him—for some reason he had never 
been quite sure about, only that maybe 
Sein and the men mightn’t have to 20 
from the fields. And about Him, of 
whom it had been said to Mickeleen 
that He walked alone and was lonely 
for men’s love always, he did not remem- 
ber, either. 


T the sea’s edge the men waited 
Awith the currach. Lightly young 
Mickeleen came running. 

“Make way for little Mickeleen!” said 
one of the men kindly. 

“Make way for him!” said another. 

Into the surf the frail boat 
Mickeleen leaping in with the others— 
no one clumsy could be long on these 
Islands. Over the waves like a seabird 
they flew. 

Behind them soon rowed a fleet of 
currachs, bringing the people, and 
Mickeleen was proud that his boat could 
be the first one. 

On the cliffs his mother, the shawled 
watcher there, withdrew to the 
of the sick woman. 

Down the breeze, in the sun, came the 
white gannets. The men, silent, rowed 
on toward Inishark. Left all to himsel! 
was little Mickeleen. But untroubled 
and cozy and full, he looked off at the 
hills and at the milk-white clouds: he 
thought of milk, cool and good, and ol 
bacon and cockles, and soda bread, and 
potatoes roasted in their jackets, and 
fine, fat puffins—while the great waves 
of the sea met and slapped upward 
beneath him. He thought, too, of leap- 
ing and playing, and of the stars, and 
of tales heard: “Once upon a time there 
was a king—” Like a king he felt in his 
new suit, and the currachmen not wear- 
ing their old ganseys and sea_ boots. 
Suddenly, dreadful remembrance shook 
him. Fear shook him. Whatever had he 
done this morning! How could he have 
forgotten! 

When they had leaped ashore, Sean 
spoke first. 


went, 


house 
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“A lucky 
he, gravely. 

“A lucky day,” added Festus. 

“Long life,” said kind Martin. 

But in the old language the eldest 
man said gently, “And a happy death, 
when it comes, Mickeleen Gavin.” 

Then Mickeleen walked quietly. He 
walked in the lead, and the men, giants 
all, came after. All walked on the shore 
path to the place where was to be the 
meeting with the King of Kings. And 
soaring gulls and petrels from the great 
western cliffs of the Island went before. 
Not a bit of grayness, not a shadow, was 
there on the world anywhere. 

Only in Mickeleen’s heart was there 
a shadow. The thought of his forgetting 
crouched there, frightened. Ah, said 
young Mickeleen to himself, sorrowful 
now for his morning thought of rabbit- 
snares—and hadn’t he seen the tiny 
creatures playing together joyful and 
unknowing? 


day to ye, Mickeleen,” said 


LOSE to the schoolhouse, -men 

waited. Shawled women, apart, 
waited. Grannie, neat in her best shawl, 
waited with the women. 

“A golden day to ye, 
said she with kindness. 

Mickeleen’s glance fell away and away; 
it fell away to his and 
to the stony path. A boy came to the 
schoolhouse door and rang a handbell, 
calling the people. Mickeleen and the 
men and the others went in. 

Grannie knelt with the women, pray- 
ing. Men and women knelt on the stone 
floor. Everyone knelt or stood. The sun, 
like a lamp that brightens a 
looked in the window. 

A table was the altar. Two lighted 
candles were on it. The priest entered. 
Bowing before the altar, he said in 
the ancient words, “I will go unto the 
altar of God.” 

Then little Mickeleen, greatly 
troubled, thought to pray with the long 
prayers he had learned so well. Try as 
he would, no prayer came to him at all. 
Only crowding thoughts, and fearful 
ones, unruly, disordered—of bacon and 
cockles, forgetting, 
Nora’s friend—came. 

From the altar were said the words, 
“Lord ... hear my prayer. . .” 

But no prayer came to distracted and 
fearful young Mickeleen. Nor did he 
cry out in his heart to Him for help. 

The altar bell was rung. 

Mickeleen thought now,—what would 
it be like in his mother’s house at 
evening, with tales-a-telling and songs- 
a-singing, the people coming and going? 
How could he be there, who had for- 
gotten? 


Mickeleen,” 


new boots 


room, 


sunny-morning, 


The altar bell was rung, again. 
But still he did not cry out in his 
heart to Him for help. He only said to 
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himsel{—what would it be like in his 
mother’s house; what would they be 
thinking of him? 

The warning altar bell was rung. 

Mickeleen’s mother had talked to him 
of the stars; she had said they were 
like a field of flowers, and He walking 
lonely among them. She had said, “He 
might lean down to you, if you would 
speak to Him. He might,” she had said, 
“lean down from the fields of heaven. 
He might lean down His body, that 
was broken by men. He might listen, in 
the night, to the prayer of a child, 
innocent, fasting—” 

Mickeleen heard hasty steps on the 
stony path. It was his her 
black shawl gathered about her. She 
walked to the and knelt there, 
and a quictness came on her face now. 

The altar bell was rung. The kneel- 
ing people rose and waited, and waited 
more, for Mickeleen. Confused, he was 
about to go to the altar when his 
mother stepped from her place and 
drew him back. Grandmother, nearby, 
thrust him forward. Mama drew him 
to her with a firm hold. Grannie’s 
eyes questioned strongly. Mama didn’t 
speak, she said prayers. Mickeleen’s 
head throbbed with his trouble—a child 
on whom everything he might say to 
Him depended. 


mother, 


door 


Che Mass was over. The people were 
going out slowly. Mama didn’t scold at 
all. She took grandmother aside and 
spoke a word or two to her about the 
morning and the mainland girl. 

“That big one,” said Grannie, crossiy. 
“no sense at all, ever eating and gulp- 
ing. 

With Mickeleen between them they 
walked down the path, apart from the 
others. And Mickeleen did not look 
this way or that; he did not look at the 
hills, or at the bright sea, or the red 
bracken, or the yellow gold of the sea- 
grass—a child only between two women, 
and they each with a hand of his. 

When they were home and he had 
taken off the new suit, 
mother said to him kindly, “Go play 
with the calves in the fields.” And he 
did so. He ran up and down the little 
fields with them. 

“Come have your said she to 
Mickeleen later, at evening, having 
walked out through the near field to 
him, and she passed her hand over his 
dark head in kindness. But Mickeleen 
asked if he could and left 
him then. 


Mickeleen’s 


tea,” 


stay, she 


ITTLE Mickeleen walked in 
fields of Inishboffin; he walked in 

the fields at evening. The two black 
baby calves lay down to rest. ‘The other 
beasts, the black cow and the white 
one, lay down, too. There was no sound 
but the sea’s voice, which could be ter- 


the 


rible in sudden storm or anger, but 
it murmured. 

The sun had long gone into the 
ern sea. Seabirds had long gone to 
nests. The twelve mountains had ]g 
drawn themselves away behind theg¢ 
tains of night. A light on the distgy 
shore had come and gone. The wof 
was in darkness but for the stars, | 
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ICKELEEN walked alone und 
M the far, dim stars, flowers of th 
night, of the heavens. And as he lookg 
up and up at the greatly clustered stay 
they seemed to Mickeleen to lean 
him, or was it that he swayed, standing 
on tip-toe and reaching up to them? 

It seemed to Mickeleen that Q 
there was who walked among the stay 
It seemed that He walked there, 
that He leaned down, and waited, listey 
ing. And hadn’t He gone alone upo 
« mountain, in the cold night, to pray 
He who had made the seas, the world? 

Hadn’t He also been a child, and 
would understand? 

Then, empty of all but love, Mické 
leen said his prayer at last, and such@ 
little prayer it was that a very young 
child, or a man, could remember 
He said the prayer of that saint who h 
preached to fishes, who had known th 
giant whales—the great mariner am 
voyager, Brendan of the Miracles. Mick 
eleen, on his knees and with his eye 
upon the dark earth, said, 

“God guard me. 

My boat is so small 

And Thy sea so great!” 
He said the prayer not for himself only, 
but for all others. 

When he raised his eyes, the coasts of 
Ireland, under the _ frost-fed © sta 
gleamed bright as day, so that young 
Mickeleen looked up and up with gre 
and greater wonder. Surely, said he t 
himself of the bright, the dazzling sta 
surely it is the greatest wonder ever! 

Little Mickeleen Gavin, happy in 
way he could not understand, walked 
home under the stars. In his mother’s 


house everyone was sleeping, but in 4 
window a candle burned for him. 


When he had gone into bed hig 
mother came and, holding the burning 
candle above him, saw in his eyes the 
wonder still. She said gently to him) 
in the old language, “Is all well with 
you?” 

Mickeleen said, “All is well.” Afte 
« moment he said, “I spoke to Him. 
said the prayer. And,” said he, wonder™ 
ingly, “the night grew bright as any-@ 
thing.” 

His mother said, “It is a good sign 
for us, and for all the world.” 

With her finger she took away the 
candle’s flame, and she went out and left 
the room to darkness in which there yet 
was light. 
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70.000 steps through heat and dust bring the students to Notr 


Along hot, dusty roads, through cool, green meadows, 10,000 Paris students march along 


_, Magnum Photos 
A straggler on a bike asks for 


directions from a village curé 


the 38 miles to Chartres 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARC RIBOUD 


EN thousand students—Africans, 
[Germans Americans, but mostly 

Frenchmen, the able-bodied push- 
ing the crippled on three-wheeled chairs 
—these are the participants in one of the 
world’s largest annual pilgrimages. Its 
goal is Chartres, France’s oldest shrine 
to Our Lady. 

The students are following La Route 
de Peguy, the way of Charles Peguy, 
the famous French poet who walked the 
whole distance from Paris to Chartres 
to pray to Our Lady for the recovery of 
his son who had been taken seriously 
ill. Today the students pray for their 
sick friends and for a world that is also 
sick, sick of conflicting ideologies, sick 
from lack of the peace of Christ. But 
the prayers and songs of these student 
pilgrims are not merely prayers of peti- 
tion. They are also hymns of praise to 
the Virgin of Chartres, the Lady whom 
the poet Peguy loved so dearly, the Lady 
who is the Mother of the French people. 


As they walk over the miles of hot 
roads toward the shrine, the students di- 
vide into small groups for discussions 
on spiritual subjects. Priest-hikers pass 
from one group to another to guide the 
discussions. Each night the girls and 
young men go into separate areas to 
sleep in barns. For food, they eat dry 
bread and fish. The three-day pilgrim- 
age is held over the Pentecost weekend. 

The devotion of the pilgrims leaves 
observers deeply touched. Said one 
American priest who accompanied last 
year’s pilgrimage: “Those who like to 
sneer at French Catholicism and_ say 
smugly that the spiritual life of France 
is decaying might well take a look at 
what I saw. Perhaps they might change 
their opinions if they could see these 
sturdy youngsters, their bodies aching 
with fatigue, their feet swollen with 
blisters, plodding over these hot roads 
offering this pilgrimage as a sacrifice to 
God and the Virgin of Chartres.” 
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Students confess their sins at these open-air confessionals set 

up near large meadow where hundreds of priests offer Mass 


Novelist Francois Mauriac speaks to 
paralytic on value of patient suffering 


Simple, portable wooden altars were placed in a great semi-cir- 
cle. Priests from nearby monastery celebrated Mass for pilgrims 


During rest period, students 

dance and sing to forget weariness 
Back on the road, students pass sign that reads: “Chartres, 
eleven kilometers.” They are now four-fifths of the way to goal 





Joy replaces weariness as pilgrims sight old and beautiful Chartres; 








Bearing banners reading “Pax” (for Peace), the students enter the town of Chartres under the shadow of the great Cathedral 


Pilgrims pass footsore comrades to be swallowed by deli- Crippled students on three-wheeled chairs join in the 
catelv chiseled facade wrought by medieval craftsmen song of praise to Our Lady offered by healthy friends 
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Then Christ comes in the Eucharist, the great gift of every pilgrim 


ee 





A young Redemptorist priest leads the congregation in 
singing Magnificat: “My soul doth magnify the Lord.” 


A SIGN Maurice Cardinal Feltin, Archbishop of Paris, chants Solemn 
aie Fs cathe Pontifical Mass in the Cathedral for the pilgrims. Here, he 
raises Host at Consecration as students offer up pilgrimage 


PICTURE STORY 





The soft shadows of the Cathedral Cardinal Feltin distributes Communion Students go forth, bringing with 
play over the faces of the students to paralytic students, bringing them them the peace that can come 
accenting their deeply felt fatigue cure for souls and perhaps for bodies only through Mary. 
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N Catholic Italy, home of the big- 
gest Communist Party in the West, 
thirteen is a lucky number. 

That may be a good omen _ for 
Christian Democrat Premier Mario 
Scelba, whose center coalition govern- 
ment won parliamentary confidence by 
the slim margin of five votes in the 
senate, eight in the chamber of dep- 
uties. 

Scelba is a stubby, balding man of ac- 
tion whose blunt methods have some- 
times incurred criticism even from mem- 
bers of his own party. His opponents, 
aside from outright insults, have tried 
to damn him by describing him as a 
“good policeman, but without political 
polish.” 

It may well be that the times in Italy 
require a man like Scelba, who has al- 
ready demonstrated that he does not be- 
lieve in trying to crush nettles with silk 
gloves. 

Scelba, two-fisted fighter though he 
is, could use a bit of luck. He could 
use it to flank his firmly pronounced 
determination to face Italy’s Red threat 
with the same vigor with which he 
smashed its brick-throwing riots of 
1948 after it had failed to win political 
power at the polls. 

Italy’s new premier then was minister 
of the interior, a post he retains in his 
present cabinet. His successful organi- 
zation and use of jeep-mounted police 
who sirened in careening arcs, swinging 


clubs. into mobs of demonstrators, 
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Luck is 


of the Reds. 


earned him the thorough, fierce, and un- 
dying hatred of the Communists and 
their allied extreme-left socialists. 

Today, six years later and after last 
June’s elections in which a third of the 
Italian electorate voted for the extreme 
left, Scelba is in command at a time 
when Communist chances for success in 
Italy appear brighter than ever and the 
nation itself is the target of intensified 
efforts to wrest it from its western alli- 
ances. 

The recent arrival of Alexander 
Yefremovich Bogomolov as new Russian 
Ambassador was not regarded in Rome 
as the result of a casual Soviet decision 
or routine diplomatic shift. Bogomolov 
is of the Soviet’s diplomatic elite. He 
served in London, Paris, Warsaw, Nan- 
kin, Prague. He knows Italy and the 
Mediterranean. It was he who stole a 
march on the allies in 1944 and rushed 
from Africa to southern Italy to be the 
first to recognize the new Italian gov- 
ernment. He arranged for the return 
from Moscow of Palmiro Togliatti, who, 
in 1944, became the first Communist 
member of an Italian government. 
Bogomolov then was the Soviet member 
of the Allied advisory council for 
Italy. 

Since that time, Togliatti, whose 
pious parents in Genoa’s Street of the 
Poor Man’s Inn sixty years ago named 
him in honor of the day he was born— 
Palm Sunday—has worked diligently and 
skillfully. Bogomolov should have pat- 


contrast they grow strong. 


not Enough 


Seelba is Italy’s two-fisted fighter 
But behind the Reds is the 


contrast of Italy’s rich and poor—and on this 


What, then, is 


Italy’s hope of beating the Reds? 


by FRANK BRUTTO 


ted him on the back, for Italy today 
has 2,500,000 Communist party mem- 
bers. France, European runner-up, has 
a scant 400,000. 

What the two Red leaders said to 
each other is their secret, but Bogomo- 
lov unwittingly did give upon his ar- 
rival an unusually revealing glimpse of 
both the simplicity and the complexity 
of the Soviet attitude. 

In the bumble of the late-night re- 
ception at Rome’s railroad station, a 
correspondent in the group asked the 
innocuous question to which newsmen 
are limited upon such occasions. Was 
the ambassador glad to be in Italy? He 
asked it in English. Bogomolov, with- 
out looking up to identify the ques- 
tioner, replied tersely, “No comment.” 

A moment later the reporter asked 
the same question in French. It made 
a difference, apparently. Bogomolov 
smiled and replied in French, “I am 
very happy to be here.” 

The Soviet diplomatic switch in 
Rome—first since the end of the war— 
was commented upon shrewdly by 
Catholic Action’s Quotidiano. “Italy,” 
said the Catholic Action organ, “is the 
political and strategic heart of the Med- 
iterranean, a sea that is closed to the 
Soviet Union and toward which Russian 
hegemony of all times has tended... . 
With half of Europe’s twelve million 
Communist voters, the biggest Russian 
fifth column is in Italy, in the heart 
of the Mediterranean. 
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“It is not to be marveled at, then, if 
in the light of this situation the Soviet 
government proposes to give especial 
emphasis and weight to its relations 
with Italy, which is now described as be- 
ing an almost ripe pear of the comin- 
form tree and just about ready for pick- 


ing. It is clear that if Moscow were to 
make a breech to the Mediterranean 


across our peninsula, it would strike 
one of the most delicate sectors of the 
Atlantic array.” 

Two days alter Bogomolov’s arrival, 
Communist Senator Emilio Sereni, who 
is married to a Russian and related to 
Bruno Pontecorvo (atomic scientist who 
fied in 1950 to Russia from England’s 
atomic research center at Harwell) , an- 
nounced in the Italian senate that the 
Communists and their allied Socialists 
would fight ratification of EDC. In the 
chamber, Pietro Nenni, Socialist leader 
and winner of a Stalin peace prize, 
made a similar announcement. 

None the less, Scelba assured parlia- 
ment and the country that ratification 








The walls of Italy speak to everyone 
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inset) strengthened threat from the Reds 


of EDC would be the first matter of 
business that his new government would 
present, 

Then, in words that seemed to echo 
the Holy Father’s Christmas message, 
Scelba declared belore the chamber that 
only European unity could restore to 
the continent its historic function of 
equilibriusn in’ a world whose values 
now are weighed on a continental scale. 
Scelba program ol 
widespread, deep social and economic 
reform, which many seasoned observers 


also promised a 


believe is the only means of confronting 
the Red menace in Italy, 

The Communists are now again gain- 
ing in Italy. There is no doubt that 
their “peace” campaign—even — with 
Picasso’s unkempt pigeon—has had a 
‘The June elections 
proved that, eliminating the Christian 
Democrat majority in parliament which 
had enabled veteran statesman Alcide 
de Gasperi to govern with comparative 
case. 

This 


measure of success. 


happened despite —herculean 


Mario Scelba (upper inset) leads the 
Christian Democrats’ fight against ‘the 
Communists. Palmiro Togliatti (lower 


FRANK BRUTTO, born in Chicago and edu- 
cated at Gonzaga and Montana universities, 
has been a foreign correspondent since 1940, 
working in Italy and other European countries. 





efforts during the past eight years to re- 
build the nation’s patrimony, one-third 
destroyed during the war for a total 
loss of sixteen billion dollars. To the 
giant task, United States taxpayers con- 
tributed three billion dollars. 

It happened despite the distribution 
of 625,000 acres to 52,000 peasant fami- 
lies in one of the most extensive and 
continuing agrarian reforms ever un- 
dertaken by a non-socialist state. 

It happened despite economic im- 
provement that lifted the nation’s 
annual per capita income from 189 dol- 
lars in 1946 to 307 dollars in 1952, the 
highest in its history but still very low 
in the world scale. 


FTER elections, three all-Christian 

Democrat governments which tried 
to buck the new Parliamentary line-up 
(bolstered both at its left and right 
extremes) quickly fell, beginning with 
de Gasperi’s eighth consecutive cabinet. 
Giuseppe Pella, a rightist leader in 
Christian Democrat ranks, appeared to 
be consolidating his position when dis- 
sension within the party’s own ranks 
forced him to resign. His successor, 
Amintore Fanfani, leader of the leftist 
faction within the party, did not sur- 
vive parliament’s vote of confidence. 

Scelba’s center coalition, with Giu- 
seppe Saragat’s Social Democrats and 
the Liberals, plus the promise of vot- 
ing support from the Republicans, has 
re-established in a precarious proportion 
the alliance with which de Gasperi gov- 
erned with tranquillity for six years 
after he had ousted Communists and 
extreme left socialists from the govern- 
ment in 1947, 

The Scelba alignment was described 
by de Gasperi, now secretary of the 
Christian Democrat party, as the best 
possible gathering of Democratic force. 
If it tails, said the veteran statesman, 
there appears no alternative but new 
elections to attempt to restore the lost 
Nobody—not even the Com- 
munists—wants to face the tremendous 
undertaking and cost of new elections. 

The Communists seem happy and 
satisfied to harass the government’s en- 
deavors from their present strengthened 
positions. The Reds’ constant “peace— 
work—higher wages” campaign, which 
costs them only words that ring more 
cheerily in many Italian ears than do 
demands for defense expenditures, con- 
tinues to be effective. The Communist 
ranks in Italy are still growing. 

What are the reasons? 

“The terrible trouble with us,” 


majority. 


said 
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a member of Scelba’s government at a 
private gathering, “is that the chasm be- 
tween the rich and the poor is so vast. 


The rich are so. rich, Phe poor, so 
poor, Tf we were all poor there would 
be no Communist problem in’ Italy.” 

In a public memo to Scelba entitled 
“Too Many Rich, ‘Poo Many Poor,” 
Milan’s independent, widely-circulated 
Furopeo underlined what the premic 
has long known, having been himself a 
poor boy, member of a share-cropping 
family in’ Sicily. 

“Money,” said the Milan weekly, “has 
a cursed habit of slipping into the pock 
ets of the few. There are lamilies whose 
sons may be too stupid to carn degrees, 
Which can) corrupt) professors carning 
50,000 live (eighty-five dollars) monthly 
with gifts of millions. ‘Too many youths 
enter society convinced they have the 
omnipotent privilege of wealth. ‘Too 
many families are humiliated by hunger 
In ttaly there is vast imbalance in the 
distribution of riches. A great corrup 
tion resulting from an inadmissible dis 
tribution of riches during the years of 
Fascism, war, and the postwar recon 
struction period sometimes makes us 
despair of our future.” 

Phat—great wealth and great corrup 
tion contrasted with the straitened lives 
of the poor—is one reason, and a_ big 
one, for the rising tide of Communism 
in Italy. ‘There are others. 

There is the less than lukewarm re 
ligious sentiment of many Italians, who 
too frequently and too casually are de 
scribed as) “almost solidly Catholic.” 
ln a message from his sick bed, the Holy 
Mather warned—as he has many times in 
the past—of this apathy. He urged 
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Rome's Lenten preachers and pastors to 
strive to reclaim the indifferent. “True,” 
he said, “all believe alter a fashion 

but it is undeniable that, outside a 
group more or less numerous of fervent 
Catholics, you have the simply well-dis 
posed, the indifferent, and the hostile.” 

It is diftheult for American Catholics 
to realize that harmony between church 
and state is a relatively new thing in 
Italy Phe Lateran pacts, which 
mended the historic rift’) between the 
two (lessening but not climinating anti 
clericalism), were signed only twenty 
five years ago. ‘The present pontiff was 
the first in the history of modern Italy 
to ascend to his high ofhee and not take 
on at the same time the onerous—to 
pious Ttalians—title of “prisoner of the 
Vatican,” 

Among the men who have served as 
Italian premicrs in the past ninety years, 
de Gasperi was the first who was a 
practicing Catholic. 
ond, 


Scelba is the sec 


\nother paramount reason for Com 
munist gains in Italy is the astuteness 
of Red propaganda, 

Togliatti himself is a master hand. 
His first words when he returned from 
Russia and entered the new government 
were: “Communism will respect Ca 
tholicism.” With calculated cynicism he 
led the Communist deputies in the con 
stituent assembly (which preceded the 
present parliament) to vote for in 
clusion of the Lateran pacts in the con 
stitution of the new Italian republic. 
Both words and deeds were shrewdly in 
tended to lull Italian Catholics into the 
fatal belief that “Italian Communism is 
different.” 


The secular (and largely political) 
Italian press gives only a fraction of the 
space the American press gives to 
Catholic news and to pronouncements 
ol the Holy Father. 

The walls of Italy are an important 
medium for spreading the Communist 
gospel, ‘Phere, where every man and 
woman in the streets may read, blossoms 
cach morning a new crop. ol posters 
hearing on the latest government Crisis, 
the most sensational scandal, all mag 
nified to give a continuing picture of 
inequalities, wastefulness, and corrup 
tion attributed to government and. of 
ficials, along with daily reminders of the 
virtues and bright) promises of Com 
munism, Copies of the party news 
paper, L’Unita, are posted daily on 
walls and bulletin boards for all to read. 

But the basic, profound, and con 
stantly fertile soil for the growth of 
Communism in Italy is) poverty—pov 
erty that is ever more starkly limned in 
contrast to the blatant opulence of the 
rich, whose luxurious cars clog. city 
streets and whose gleaming, new sum 
mer villas are springing up along the 
seashores like mushrooms after good 
rains. 

Luxurious apartment buildings that 
are rimming Rome and other cities 
with a broader, higher skyline—where 
television antennas are beginning to 
appear—above and beyond the ancient 
structures, ease the Communist  ap- 
proach toward the nearly three million 
families—twelve or more million peo- 
ple—who are still packed into’ over- 
crowded tenements, hovels, and caves. 

A parliamentary survey showed that 
six million Italians live in “misery,”— 


Main Street, San Lorenzo, in Southern Italy—an 
old lady spins wool between old, poorly built houses 





This family’s only daily meal is the ration of bread 
and, if they are lucky, fruit picked up in the fields 
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Rome’s beautiful Via 





The fashionable dine and dance at Milan’s Astoria 
night-club. This helps stir up the hungry and poor 


not just poverty, “misery.” About four 
million never eat meat or sugar or drink 
their country’s relatively cheap wine. 
Another five million partake only rarely 
of these “luxuries.” Most in this classi- 
fication are in poverty-stricken southern 
Italy and the islands of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, where the percentage of the Com- 
munist vote more than doubled in the 
June elections. 

Italy's jobless number about two mil- 
lion, a quarter of them youths who have 
still to find their first job. More than 
another two million are only semi- 
employed. The old safety valve of emi- 
gration is all but closed. “Nothing to 
do and nowhere to go” is a grim re- 
ality. 

The situation in Italy today, while 
disheartening, is far from hopeless. 

There is one powerful force—in ad- 
dition to the government, its allies, and 
resources—which is now engaged in a 
dedicated task, working quietly, without 
fanfare, as it has since the end of the 
war. You scarcely ever read of it in the 
newspapers. It seeks no publicity. This 
is Italian Catholic Action. 

Today it is launched upon a Marian 
Year mission to bring lax and wayward 
Italians back to their church. It is an 
immense activity conducted through all 
of Catholic Action’s various organiza- 
tions, which embrace Catholic men, 
women, and youth, and pits them—man 
to man—not against but in real mission- 
ary contact with who have, 
through ignorance, delusion, or mis- 
direction, set aside their faith and put 
their trust in Communist words and 
promises. The mission has been blessed, 
in fact given what have been described 


those 
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Veneta, 
and luxurious cars only make the poor look poorer 


Splendid streets 


as “marching orders,” by the Pope. 

The mission’s purpose during this 
year of special prayer and devotion to 
the Virgin Mary is to convince people 
like Giovanni, for example, a thin-faced 
worker in a bell foundry in the shadow 
of St. Peter’s cupola, that there is no 
compatibility between Catholicism and 
Communism; that it is not, as Giovanni 
and thousands like him innocently 
think, simply a matter of carrying your 
holy cards in one compartment of your 
wallet and your Communist party card 
in another. 

It must also reach Franco, a Calabrian 
youth whose poor family sacrificed hero- 
ically to send him through law school 
in Rome, a city of an estimated 5,000 
lawyers. He got his degree, but without 
the support of a powerful patron to 
intercede for him, Franco finally quit 
knocking on doors seeking employment 
and withdrew, beaten and disillusioned, 
ripe for the Red harvester. 

It must reach little Nella, a thirteen- 
year-old seamstress apprentice, who, like 
thousands of others, goes to a shop six 
days a week to “learn the trade” and, 
incidentally for less than a dollar a 
week, to do most of the finishing on all 
the garments made in Italian shops, 
sitting over her sewing long hours a day 
for many months only to find in the end 
that no full-time seamstress job exists 
for her skilled but surplus hands. 

Togliatti had words for girls like little 
Nella when the first national congress 
of Communist girls met recently in 
Rome. “The aim of the party is a 
vision of a new world,” he said, “in 
which labor no longer is exploited; in 
which all men will be free and equal; 
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in which no people is oppressed, but all 
are masters of their own destiny and 
live in peace.” 

It is up to Catholic Action, to the 
Italian government, and to Italian in 
dustrial leaders and employers to supply 
the answers and make the positive ap- 
peal that can counteract such reasonable 
and seductive words. 

At the end of the number fifty-eight 
bus line in Rome—a populous area—a 
tattered old man hunched ata coffee- 
har table and tremblingly marked a 
colored bit of paper. 

He too, like millions of Italians, was 
trying to score thirteen—the lucky, the 
magic thirteen that has become in Italy 
a weekly symbol of hope for wealth, or 
at least for enough for a home or a new 
start. It has become a mania in which 
millions of lire are spent trying to guess 
the outcome of thirteen soccer matches. 

The old man filled out two columns— 
two chances. It was all he could afford— 
a hundred lire, sixteen cents. 

Throughout Italy, millions—the Gio 
vannis, the Francos, the Nellas—pin 
their hopes on this, but this is not good 
enough if Communism is to be beaten 
in Italy. Today, more even than in 
the 1950 Holy Year when he first pro 
nounced this prayer, the words of the 
Holy Father are pertinent: “Arouse in 
the hearts of those who call thee 
‘Father’ a hunger and thirst for social 
justice and for fraternal charity in deeds 
and in truth.” Without that, a fully 
and realistically implemented “hunger 
and thirst for social justice and fraternal 
charity,” it will be impossible to uproot 
Communism in Italy. There is no other 
way. 
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Dan Coleman 
4 Mr. McGuire confers with colleagues at the United 


Nations where he served before appointment to Rome 





Australian Envoy 


D. PAUL McGUIRE, recently appointed Australian Ambassador 
to Rome, is a new kind of diplomat. Neither a career statesman 
nor a political appointee, he was given his assignment to Rome 
on the record of his rare combination of talents as_ historian, 
sociologist, journalist, poet, novelist, and moralist. In a New 
York Times review of his book, There’s Freedom for the Brave, 
Paul Hallett described him as a man “with the knowledge and 
perspective of a Toynbee and the grasp of principle of a Burke.” 
To this we add—‘and the prophetic vision of a Belloc.” 

Published in 1949, There’s Freedom for the Brave sketched in 
bold strokes the implications which the moral law holds for the 
West in the present international struggle. Since then, many 
of his warnings have taken on greater urgency as the penalties 
for disregarding them become clearer. Among other things, he 
urged freer irade among the nations of the West, strengthening 
the Western Community, and dependence on the moral law in 
framing plans for the defeat of Communism. 

McGuire’s concern for the moral law in international life is a 
natural outgrowth of his desire to see the Church make the 
impact only she can make on modern society by restoring its 
roots in the Christian tradition. He has often spoken and 
written with force on the need for Catholic action to implement 
this duty of the Church. 

A firm son of the Church, McGuire is just as thoroughly a son of 
Australia. Among his 30 books, many are devoted to Australian 
history. As Australia rises to its destiny in the South Pacific, it is 
heartening to see such men as Paul McGuire guiding its way. 
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They Write for Kids 


TWO UNSUNG HEROES of the family apostolate are Robb and 
Catherine Beebe. Together they are helping to fill a large gap in 
the children’s book field, coming to the aid of frantic Catholic par- 
ents in search of good reading material for their children. With 
Robb as illustrator and Catherine as writer, they have produced 
nineteen titles which are not only wholesome reading but excellent 
aids in directing children in their first steps to holiness. Typical 
of their recent books are The Story of Mary and The Story of Jesus 
published by Bruce Publishing Company, and We Know the Mass 
and The Christmas Story published by the Saint Anthony Guild Press. 
Both converts to Catholicism, the Beebes early felt the need for 
Catholic reading to help their children grow in the Faith they 
themselves discovered the hard way. At first, Catherine tried to 
fill this gap in their children’s lives by making up inspiring stories 
to tell the children as a way of celebrating important feast days 
like Christmas and Easter. One Christmas, Robb himself listened 
in. When the story was done, Robb commented: “Say, that’s good 
enough to be published.” A week later, a publisher bought it. Since 
then, the Beebes have been writing and illustrating regularly. They 
are now working on a series of books on the lives of the saints. 
Besides their book work, the Beebes are extremely active in their 
suburban community of Ridgewood, N. J. They give talks on chil- 
dren’s reading for the Cana movement and have helped set up and 
maintain libraries in parishes and parochial schools. As part of a 
“Catholic good-neighbor policy,” their home is frequented by many 
Ridgewood residents in search of a good book or an artistic religious 
article. These the Beebes keep in supply “as a service to neighbors, 
not as a business.” The dedication of the Beebes to the service of 
Catholic families is rare enough; more people could emulate them. 
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Dan Coleman 


4 Mr. Beebe works on book illustration in studio 


<The Beebes confer on book production problem 
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Bullets, Ditches. 
and Striped Pants 





Normal equipment of the Renaissance diplomat were the sword, the dagger, 


a slit-eyed look, and the life expectancy of a clay pigeon. Today the 


game can be just as tough but a lot less romantic 


HE good old days of international 
{eon nncation are returning. Once 
again, diplomats are being shot at. Once 
again, they are taking precautions 
against strychnine in the embassy soup. 

Time was, during the heyday of the 
Renaissance, when diplomats, deep in 
elaborate and exciting careers, were 
forced to carry swords and daggers at 
their sides. Then came the Victorian 
Age, the Edwardian Era, cutaways and 
striped pants—and nothing more lethal 
in the pockets of that official attire than, 
at the most, cookies. 

Nowadays, though, there isn’t a career 
ambassador or foreign service officer on 
temporary duty in Washington who 
isn’t secretly eager to tell you, in a mod- 
est, offhand sort of way, all about the 
physical danger he has been exposed to 
or may be exposed to in the course of 
duty abroad. Modern catch-as-catch-can 
diplomacy, introduced by the Nazis and 
Fascists and perfected by the Com- 
munists, has caused many an American 
diplomat many a headache, but it has 
also taken him dramatically out of the 
striped-pants-and-cookie-pusher category. 
The most appropriate official attire for 
him nowadays could well be the snap- 
brim hat and trench coat always worn 
in films and teleplays by spies, foreign 
correspondents, and members of the 
Irish Republican Army. You can pic- 
ture him—his head bowed, his face 
frowning, purposefully boarding a Pan 
American Clipper or the Augsburg Ex- 
press, ‘or slipping behind the wheel 
of a sleek Italian sports car at midnight, 
bound for that important meeting in 
Bonn, or Bern, or Vienna, there to 
meet “Mr. X,” of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and together to work 
out a plan for keeping an eye on the 
latest World Youth Meeting of a Red 
Front organization. 

That picture, offered gratis to any in- 
terested film or teleplay producer, is 
only a slight exaggeration. It is truthful 
in spirit if not in detail. Diplomats do 
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a lot of paper work; in fact, most of 


their work is paper work—work that 
calls for judgment; but there is no 
telling when, in the course of duty, they 
may have to expose themselves to bul- 
lets—work that calls for courage. They 
have to do other things, too, that calls 
for courage, knowledge, imagination, 
and a certain all-around versatility of 
nature. 

Christian Ravndal, former American 
Ambassador to Uruguay and a career 
diplomat for thirty years, has said, “A 
diplomacy which deals only with gov- 
ernments today is a diplomacy in 
chains.” Ravndal, therefore, when he 
was stationed in Montevideo, carried on 
a program of “people-to-people” diplo- 
macy. Traveling 3,577 miles in order 
to meet Uruguayans of every walk of 
life, he visited every state capital in 
the country. Twenty-two hours of his 
trip, on a visit to a remote town called 
Artigas (named after Uruguay’s George 
Washington), were spent on a thirty- 
year-old station wagon mounted on rail- 
road wheels. 


4 ee \T action of Ravndal’s—a typical 
action of modern diplomacy—could 
not be called heroic. Neither, however, 
could it be called tame. Anyone who 


thinks that because diplomacy mostly 
involves paper work, and because paper 


-work is tame, diplomacy is tame, may 


wonder how John Cabot, for example, 
has become Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs. Cabot, for- 
mer American Minister to Finland, was 
appointed Ambassador to Pakistan by 
the Truman Administration, but the 
Eisenhower Administration shifted him 
to his present position, for which, earlier 
in his career, he acquired “the back- 





JOHN EDWARD DINEEN, Chicf of the Spe- 
cial Materials Branch in the U. S. Information 
Agency, has published articles in many lead- 
ing publications. 


by JOHN DINEEN 


ground,” That background included, 
of course, skill in paper work. But it 
also included an incident from which a 
mere paper worker would have begged 
to be excused. 

One time, during a revolution in a 
Latin American country, Cabot, then a 
member of a U. S. embassy staff, found 
himself in the position of having to ar- 
range for a truce between the two 
sides. Circumstances obliged him to 
move back and forth between the lines 
of fire while he conducted the negotia- 
tions. Bullets were humming through 
the air over no-man’s-land, but Cabot 
moved back and forth, and accom- 
plished his mission: a truce was ar- 
ranged. 


N another occasion, Cabot, while 

Consul General in Shanghai, with 
title of Minister, was in the line of fire 
not only of rifle and machine-gun bul- 
lets but also of rifle grenades and mortar 
shells. From May 25 to May 27, the 
U. S. Consulate General building was 
directly between the Chinese Com- 
munists at one end of the famous Bund 
and the Chinese Nationalists at the 
other. At one stage of the excitement, 
the American Ambassador phoned from 
Chungking to say that he was “so glad 
to hear that peace and quiet were re- 
stored in Shanghai.” Cabot replied that 
“reports of the peace and quiet here 
have been greatly exaggerated.” The 
bullets continued to ping and_ the 
mortar shells continued to explode out- 
side the walls of the building, and the 
staff's only contact with “routine” was 
by coded wireless with Washington. 
Diplomacy has its diversions. 

In the same place, Shanghai, in 1931, 
George Allen enjoyed a similar diver- 
sion. Former Ambassador to Yugoslavia 
and now Ambassador to India, Allen, 
then a member of the Consulate Gen- 
eral staff, was also caught between two 
lines of fire—this time Chinese on one 
side and Japanese on the other. Allen, 
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a short, slender, youthful-looking man, 
takes such things in stride. Later in his 
career, when he was Minister to Iran, 
he left Tehran to visit the Governor 
General of a province. On the way, he 
stopped off to visit the Chief of the 


Kurdish Tribes of Iran. Kurdish Irani- 
ans love Persian Iranians the way Scar- 
lett O’Hara loved General Sherman. 

The Chief, a huge man, received Al- 
len hospitably and even rolled out a 
Persian carpet in his honor. After about 
an hour of amicable conversation, Allen 
got up to leave. But the Chief also got 
up and stood in his way, towering over 
him. 

“You must not leave,” the Chief said. 

“I’m sorry, but I’ve got to.” 

“If you do, it will be a sign that 
you have found something missing in 
our hospitality. You must stay all 
night.” 

Allen caught sight of a rifle against 
the wall, alongside the Chief. He 
thought of the Four Last Things for a 
moment, but he said: “Your hospitality 
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Shirtsleeve diplomats in a Korea 
pillbox, 1950. Dulles and John Muccio, 
then U. S. Ambassador to Korea 
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has been wonderful. I appreciate it, 
but I have an important appointment 
with the Governor General. I’ve got 
to leave.” 

The Chief strode to the doorway, 
planted himself in front of it, folded 
his arms, and said: “I cannot permit 


you. I would be disgraced if you did 
not stay all night, doubly disgraced 


if you preferred the company of a Per- 
sian to that of a Kurd.” 

Allen thought: “I’m American Ambas- 
sador here, I can’t show myself afraid, 
and I have an appointment with the 
Governor General that I can’t decently 
break.”” He strode toward the doorway, 
prepared to bump hard against the huge 
body blocking it, but at the last split 
second the huge body stepped aside and 
allowed him to pass. 

Allen got into his car and drove to 
the Governor General’s. Next day, on 
the way back to Tehran, he passed the 
Chief’s abode. The Chief and all his 


henchmen were there, lining both sides 
of the road—and cheering Allen lustily. 





Allen stopped his car, got out to thank 
them, and they slaughtered a lamb in 
his honor. 

Allen and Cabot, like Ravndal, 
modern diplomats who go out among 
the people whenever they can. Allen 
has driven all over Yugoslavia and 
talked informally with the people in 
the villages. He plans to follow the 
same procedure in India; he believes in 
it and he likes it. Cabot has gone into 
the forests of Finland and joined in 
bull-sessions with the lumberjacks, an- 
swering their questions about the 
United States, the American way of life, 
American foreign policy, and American 
reasons for urging the other nations ol 
the free world to be on guard against 
Communism. 


are 


knowing 
the Communists engage in heavy 


F  acgiccstcaber like these, 
propaganda everywhere, work closely 
with the information offices attached to 
their embassies. They do everything 
they can to counter false charges with 
the facts, and they do it not only among 
the diplomatic set with whom they asso- 
ciate professionally but 
whatever groups of workers, 
and young people they can meet or 
reach in any way. 

All this is in addition to the paper 


also among 


farmers, 


work. Some of the paper work is 
bureaucratic routine, no doubt; but 
much of it is important. The paper, 


after all, has information and opinion 
on it—information and opinion on the 
rather serious matter of the relations be- 
tween the United States and anothe1 
sovereign country. Judgments have to 
be exercised on this information and 
opinion; and, such is the present state 
of the world, the judgments can affect 
lives, they can affect the expenditure ol 
millions of dollars, they can give the 
cold war a turn for the better or a turn 
for the worse. The more knowledge 
and the more brains a diplomat brings 
to his judgments, the better a diplo- 
mat he is. 

An ambassador, highest of the diplo- 
mats after the Secretary of State, is 
the interpreter of his own country to 
the country to which he is accredited 
and the interpreter of the country to 
which he is accredited to his country 
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back home. He has a staff of experts to 
assist him, and if he is not an able man 
the experts can sometimes help him to 
look good, or at least not to look bad. 
But if he is an able man, he takes a 
patient, detailed interest in all the re- 
lations his country has with the country 
in which he is stationed: relations dip- 
lomatic, commercial, military, and cul- 
tural. 

He gets to know not only the people 
in the Foreign Office but also political 
leaders, labor leaders, editors, industrial- 
ists, authors of books—people of poten- 
tial influence. That is why he has to 
entertain. The entertaining is as much 
business as it is pleasure. If he is not 
only able but very able, he can not only 
put his finger on the country’s political 
situation but can also sense it through 
intuition. Intuition works best when, 
as the basis of it, there is detailed, in- 
timate knowledge. 


AREER people who work their way 
a up through the Foreign Service to 
an ambassadorship acquire this detailed, 
intimate knowledge and the mental 
formulas and rules-of-thumb for deal- 
ing with it, over a period of years. 
Politically appointed ambassadors either 
lean heavily on the embassy’s experts or 
they “bone up.” 

Before Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce left 
in April 1953 to assume charge of the 
United States Embassy in Rome, she 
took one course at the Atomic Energy 
Commission, three courses at the ‘Treas- 
ury, one at Agriculture, one at the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, and one at the 
Department of State’s international in- 
formation (Voice of America) offices. 
She spent hours studying international 





Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce. “More 
than hopping on a_ boat” 
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legal claims, immigration laws, and tariff 
regulations. She was briefed for five 
hours on Italo-American military rela- 
tions and for a whole day on the sub- 
ject of European federation. 

That was a “cram course.” The real 
course came after she arrived in Rome. 
“Few people realize,” she mused before 
she left the United States, “that there 
is more to being an ambassador than 
just hopping on a boat and making one- 
self pleasant.” 


HE “more than hopping on a boat” 
yh ipo: include hopping into a ditch. 
When the Korean War broke out, John 
Muccio, then American Ambassador in 
Seoul, had two main duties: one to 
maintain closer-than-ever, hour-by-hour 
contact between Seoul and Washington, 
the other to help American civilians in 
Korea reach safety. In any area of po- 
tential trouble, there is always an em- 
bassy plan for getting American civilians 
out of the area as speedily as possible. 
Execution of the plan is one of the 
responsibilities of the ambassador; it is 
a responsibility that calls for genuine 
administrative capacity. 

Muccio, after arranging for the safe 
evacuation of his fellow citizens, re- 
mained in Seoul until the Korean gov- 
ernment was forced to abandon it. 
From that time on, he set up shop 
wherever the Government did. His trips 
south and north by jeep and motorcar 
to Suwon, Taejon, Taegu, and Pusan 
were constantly interrupted by North 
Korean artillery fire, the threat of 
guerillas and strafing planes. Once a 
North Korean fighter plane drew such 
an accurate bead on the road that Muc- 
cio stopped his car, leaped out, and 


threw himself into a nearby ditch for 
protection against the bullets spatter. 
ing around him. 

When he returned to the United 
States, he was awarded the Medal of 
Merit for his services in Korea. Today, 
although he is not displeased with the 
medal, he seems, in a quiet, wistful sort 
of way, to be more impressed by that 
experience in the ditch. Evidently, after 
years of assiduous paper work and ad- 
herence to diplomatic routine, an oc. 
casional exposure to strafing can be 
fun—as long as one is fortunate enough 
to survive it. 

Now and again, one meets Chiefs 
of Mission whose interest in their work, 
whether its routine or its color, is de- 
sultory. There was, for example, the 
Minister to Norway who so detested 
Oslo’s winters that he spent his own 
winters in Palm Beach. But the Cabot- 
Allen-Muccio-Luce type of Chief of 
Mission—educated, versatile, purposeful, 
and not given to “diplomatic illness” 
when bullets are in the air or trouble 
is brewing—is more the rule than the 
exception. 


MBASSADOR Loy Henderson, dur- 
A ine one of the crises of the oil 
troubles in Iran, once spent twelve con- 
secutive hours attempting to persuade 
the unique Dr. Mossadegh to see the 
light of compromise. A man doesn't 
spend twelve consecutive hours at any- 
thing unless he rather means it. 
Fortunately, in working away at his 
job, the average American ambassador 
rather means it. Even though, some- 
times, he has to duck bullets. Even 
though sometimes, he has to wear 
striped pants. 


Yugoslav Dictator Tito with George Allen. As Minister to Iran, 
Allen found that bullets can count more than established protocol 
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Saga of Susie 


An entire family took a new look at life when events 


changed so unexpectedly their well-laid plans. 


Only Susie could explain, but she won’t talk 


by JIM BISHOP 







Gayle Peggy, our ten-year-old, filled with Irish sentimentality, idolizes the new family 


HE story is that Susie went out and 

had puppies. Well, she didn’t go 
out. In fact, to this day, we don’t know 
where she went. But she had them and 
thereby hangs a whole lot of little tails. 
It would have been a most uncompli- 
cated matter, except that Elinor—that’s 
Mrs. Bishop—doesn’t like dogs. 

Dogs walk up to her and sniff once. 
Then they give her the same cold eye 
that she gives them. They know. Be- 
sides, Mrs. B. is never silent about the 
things she doesn’t like. She tells—out 
loud. She once ran two of my friends 
right off the front porch—tall ones, they 
were—and they were so excited that they 
got into their car and out the other 
side. There is nothing sneaky about 
Flinor’s dislikes. 

When I first met her, twenty-four 
years ago, I was a callow youth and she 
Was a woman of the world. She used to 
meet me in her parents’ home with a 
shaggy, half-blind poodle named Teddy. 
That made me think that she liked dogs, 
and I remembered at once that my 
mother had told me that when you find 
that you and the girl have something in 
common, that’s it. I liked dogs. I didn’t 
know at the time that Teddy wasn’t 
hers; he belonged to her mother. If you 
could only see Teddy, you would know 
that you've got to like dogs an awful 
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lot to keep from kicking him in the 


bargain basement on sight. Teddy 
greeted me with a growl. Later, I 


learned that he was a little sissy; that 
when thunder pealed, he used to race 
my future mother-in-law to a_ closet, 
where they both hid. 

After we were married, I found that 
no dogs would be allowed on the prem- 
ises. “Don’t ask me why I don’t like 
them,” my bride would say in that soft 
tone the garbage man hears from the 
bottom of the dumbwaiter shaft, “I 
io NG... GORE...<-. BRE... then’ 

Still, to be just, I must admit that 
we've had many a dog in the years be- 
tween. No matter how much she dis- 
liked dogs, Elinor wouldn’t permit one 
to go hungry. Once, we had a drunken 
Springer Spaniel. He stewed in 
neighborhood saloons, an example he 
never learned in our house. We had a 
big Irish setter named Mike, who was 
so tall and spindly that, when he turned 
to look sideward, he fell High 
center of gravity. 

A year ago we got Susie. She’s a white 


got 


over. 


English bull—well, off-white. She has 
an ugly, pushed-in face and a_ big, 


prognathous jaw; two teeth jut up out- 
side her closed mouth, and she looks 
as if she could tear the leg off a live ox. 
But dog breeders will tell you that the 


English bull was God’s little joke. He 
gave them fierce faces and big hearts. 
Susie would eat out of the hand 
burglar. 

We got her when she was fully grown, 
and the man said that she was young. 
But when we took her to a veterinary, 
he said that some of her teeth were gone, 
others were worn to the gums, and she 
really needed glasses and a cane. I told 
Elinor that she need never fear Susie’s 
getting in a delicate condition because 
Susie was born during the McKinley 
Administration, 

“What does that mean?” she said. 

“She’s over the hill,” I said. 

After that, she was somewhat gentle 
with the dog. Elinor has respect for age, 
and, although she still didn’t like dogs, 
she felt a sly pity for poor Susie. This 
also pleased the children. Virginia Lee, 
who is sixteen, is the family dog expert. 
It is quite possible that she doesn’t know 
what the high school teacher is talking 
about most of the time, but she can 
tell a tapeworm from a hookworm, she 
can explain the finer points of the most 
obtuse breed of mutts, and she has a 
dog library in her room. 

Gayle Peggy, of course, is different. 
She’s ten and has all the sentimentality 
and belligerence of the Irish. She’s not 
much bigger than two stacks of 


of a 


dog 
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biscuits standing on end, but she'll 
either love you to death or beat you to 
death. She rooms with another member 
of les grandes femmes, my mother-in- 
law, Maggy. All Nanny has to say is 
“Lovey, you’re wrong about that,” in 
the most gentle of terms, and the war 
is on. On the other hand, the mighty 
mite once heard her mother talking 
about how hard a woman works around 
the house, and Gayle Peggy burst into 
tears. The next day, she secretly took 
all of her savings and bought her 
mother a pair of nylon stockings. 

“I’m sorry you have to work so hard,” 
she said. 

The original complication about 
Susie was “whose dog is she?” Virginia 
Lee was the dog expert, but we didn’t 
like to shut Gayle Peggy out of the deal, 
so we said that half of Susie belonged to 
each. It was never determined which 
half was whose property, but neither 
one wanted the feeding half. 

Susie was with us only a few weeks 
and Virginia Lee was parading her 
cown the main stem, showing off, when 
Susie collapsed. police car took her 
to the vet’s place, and he listened and 
probed and said that Susie had sus- 
tained a heart attack. This moved the 
whole family to tears and, when the 
dog came home, she was babied out- 
rageously and cooed at and petted. 

When summer came, she made the 
trip to the shore with us and her ap- 
petite remained prodigious; she ate 
everything from lobster claws to corn on 
the cob. Another strange thing was that 
the village dogs seemed always to be 
outside our screen doors. 

We kept Susie inside each day until 
the Don Juans of dogdom went home 
to supper. All of us thought that it was 
a shame that these abysmally ignorant 
canines didn’t know a tired old lady 
from a young chick. 

We were home and it was late sum- 
mer when Gayle Peggy said: 

“Susie’s getting fat. She won't play 
with me any more.” 


Have you ever seen an entire family 
do a wiple-take? At first our collective 
opinion was that the little child was 
prattling. Then we all dashed to take 
a look at Susie. 

The whole thing was ridiculous. Susie 
was too old. Then too, there was the 
bum ticker. Virginia Lee consulted 
eight or ten books in her dog library 
and said sagely: ‘She'll have her babies 
around September fifteenth.” I looked 
bewildered. Nanny, who knows nothing 
about the inner secrets of childbirth, 
looked as though a dizzy spell was com- 
ing on. Elinor clamped her teeth to- 
gether and said: 

“One of us is out of her mind. Every- 
body knows I don’t like dogs. I felt 
sorry for this poor thing because she is 
so old and feeble, and now you tell me 
we're going to have more dogs!” 

The children and I took Susie to see 
Dr. Robert Shomer. He’s a veterinary 
who looks like Clark Gable and who has 
a luxurious sanitarium for animals. He 
put Susie on a_ stainless steel table, 
swung her around, took her tempera- 
ture, probed her sides, flipped her on 
her back, looked into her eyes and ears 
and mouth, listened to her heart, and 
then turned to remove his rubber gloves. 
The look on the faces of Virginia Lee 
und Gayle Peggy told me that they 
didn’t like his firm attitude toward their 
dog. And Susie, feeling that the worst 
was over, stood and tried to jump off 
the table. In a thrice, the doctor had 
grabbed her around the middle and 
lowered her gently to the floor. 

“Take it easy, Mom,” he said. “You're 
in no condition for jumping.” 

Immediately, the two girls smiled. 
The doctor was considerate of their 
doggie. It also established, without 
question, that old grandma Susie was 
about to become a mother. The girls 
were learning a little bit about the 
medical aspects of the matter. Each 
understood only as much as her particu- 
lar age group would permit, and the 
doctor told us that when God was ready 





The Lesser Evil 


tient complained. 


it wasn’t worth the sacrifice.” 





> “Both my eyesight and hearing have been 
going back on me lately,” the inebriated pa- 


“Well,” replied his doctor, “my advice to 
you is to lay off drinking for a month and then come in again.” 

In a huff, the patient departed. 

A manth later, he returned to the doctor’s office, with the report 
that his eyesight and hearing had not improved. 

“Did you give up drinking?” the medical man immediately asked. 

“No, I didn’t,” was the reply. “What I’ve been drinking is so much 
better than what I’ve been hearing and seeing lately that I decided 





—Michael King 
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to grant puppies to Susie, He would 
also give her the wisdom to know how 
to take care of them. 

After that, the house was a bedlam. 
Susie was the only calm being in the 
place. Gayle Peggy made certain that 
every nun in St. Anastasia School knew 
that her Susie was going to have pup- 
pies; Virginia Lee promised puppies to 
high school friends to such an extent 
that Susie would have to become a 
puppy factory to keep up with the de- 
mand; Nanny said “Poor Susie!” and 
patted her on the head; Elinor washed 
the evening dishes and kept muttering: 
“I wish I knew how I get into these 
jams. I just wish éf 

Then it happened. When I went into 
the pantry on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 16th, the floor was littered with 
strips of paper and one brown and 
white puppy, looking like a miniature 
glistening seal, was on the papers. 
Another, stillborn, was to one side. 
Mother cleaned the baby, took it in 
her mouth, and put it on a mound 
of paper. She was completely com- 
petent and calm. She seemed to know 
what she had to do, and she did it with- 
out whimpering, without attendance, 
without a doctor, and without prior in- 
struction. 

[ ran back into the hallway and yelled 
upstairs: 

“She’s having the babies!” 

The children were at school, but 
Nanny slammed the door of her room 
and sat down and started a rosary for 
Susie. Elinor dropped the vacuum 
cleaner and almost fell downstairs. She 
peeked into the pantry and began to 
wring her hands and cry. I made my- 
self another cup of tea. Within an 
hour, I had five. 

We took turns pulling the curtain 
aside to peek into the pantry and we 
saw Susie sitting down, washing her 
baby. She flipped it over with her nose 
and she washed its neck and tummy. 


ANNY finished her rosary and 
N came down and neither she nor 
Elinor could believe their eyes. Elinor 
was still crying, but she was laughing 
too. “Isn't it cute, Momma,” she kept say- 
ing over and over. “Isn’t it cute?” She 
heated towels in the oven and wrapped 
the baby in it and put it in a cardboard 
box. Its eyes were tight shut and it 
breathed. Now and then it opened its 
pink mouth and squeaked. 

“Oh,” said Elinor, “I hope it stays 
alive until the girls come home. They've 
waited so long for this.” She heated 
more towels. I had to keep reminding 
myself that this was the woman who 
couldn’t stand dogs—wouldn’t have them 
in the house. 

Gayle Peggy got home first and she 
beamed down on the baby as though no 
dog but Susie had ever before had a 
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puppy. Virginia Lee arrived, and she 
was tensely nervous and wanted to know 
how Susie was. Susie was fine. 

“This baby ought to be with her 
mother,” Virginia Lee said sternly to 
her mother. 

“Who says so?” said Elinor. 

“The book,” said Virginia Lee. 


“Ahhh, what does the book know 
about a mother’s problems?” Elinor 
said. 


“The mother of this dog,” said Vir- 
ginia Lee, “knows by instinct how to 
care for it. .That baby needs its mother.” 

In the face of such superior wisdom. 
the puppy went back. 


Susie had an enormous number 


“It’s going to catch cold,” said Elinor. 
“I had it nice and warm.” 

“Susie knows what to do,” said Vir- 
ginia Lee. 

“She’s lucky she had two,” I said. “I 
didn’t think she’d pull through this 
thing.” No one answered. ‘Well, I’m 
going over to see Dad and Mom. If 
anything happens, call me.” 

That turned out to be some night. 
After dinner, I was playing canasta with 
Dad—always a grim, deadly business 
with us—when the phone rang. I an- 
swered it. It was Elinor. 

“It’s another girl,” she said. 

“She had another one?” 

“She’s all right. In fact, she’s wonder- 
ful.”’ 

I hung up. Dad dealt them and said 
he needed a hundred and twenty meld 
and whenever he needed a hundred 
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and twenty he could never find a joker 
in the pack. We played awhile. The 
phone rang. “It’s a boy this time.” 
“What?” “Yes. Susie’s fine.” The phone 
rang. “I wanted to call you ten minutes 
ago, but things got busy around here. 
There was a boy and, while I was call- 
ing your number, Virginia Lee says that 
a girl was just born.” “Holy smoke.” 
“Susie is fine. Good-by.”” At ten o’clock, 
the phone rang again. “I didn’t want 
to bother you but there are now eleven 
babies!” 

The card game ended right there. I 
fled tor home. Dad got excited about 
the situation and wanted to know if he 





of babies to feed, but did it without a murmur 


could help. Mom said that she’d say 
prayers for Susie—she a~ hand- 
wringer too. When I arrived home, 
Susie was in the middle of a big card- 
board pen in the kitchen. She looked 
tired. When she saw me, she raised her 
eyes but she didn’t wag her stub of a 
tail. The babies were all at the cafe- 
teria and I marveled at the wonders of 
creation that such tiny things, with 
eyes tight shut, ears temporarily un- 
hearing, would not only know where to 
go but what to do. I watched and 
watched, fascinated. Elinor sat with me, 
watching and marveling with one of 


was 


those how-little-you-stupid-men-know 
looks. 
Susie dozed and I was amazed at 


another thing. Now and then the babies 
cried, but she paid no attention. Sud- 
denly, there would be a different cry— 


a hurt cry—in another-tone, and Susie’s 
ears would go up immediately, her eyes 
would open, and she would look at 
them from a position on her side and 
grab the hurt one in her mouth and 
deposit it in front of her. Then. while 
the others continued to eat, she would 
lick and nuzzle the hurt baby. How 
did she know, waking up, which one 
emitted that cry? We didn’t know and 
we were watching all the time. 

In the morning, Susie had her twelfth 
pup, a little girl that looked like a 
Boston terrier. Within two days, a few 
died, leaving six live ones—three boys 
and three girls. Even that seemed to 
be an enormous number of babies for 
her to watch and feed, but Susie did 
it without a murmur. 


OON, some were bigger and stronger 
S than the others, and they pushed 
the little ones away from the <Auto- 
mat. But, as they grew to a _ point 
where they wobbled on their legs, I 
saw Susie growl at the bigger ones and 
they’d withdraw like fat, quivering 
wrecks as the tiny ones moved in for 
food. 

When they were five weeks old, she 
tired of them. Susie was settling back 
to the routine of playing the tired old 
lady again. She no longer wanted to 
feed them, and, if they came near her 
dinner dish, she’d growl and show her 
teeth. They pranced around with tiny 
stubs of tails straight up, heads up, 
eager to see what was going on in the 
world, growling at each other, emitting 
the first squeaky barks, pretending to 
fight with each other and rolling over 
and over; I saw one sister chew on her 
brother’s ear while he slept; but, to 
me, the most amazing thing about the 
whole adventure was not Susie at all. 
It was Elinor. 

The one who couldn’t stand dogs 
took care of them all the while. The 
one who wouldn’t have a dog in the 
house told the world that they were 
the “cutest” things she had ever seen. 
She literally mothered them from the 
time they were born, lectured Susie: 
“What's the matter with you? You've 
got such pretty babies and you pay no 
attention to them.” She got up in the 
middle of the night and walked the 
floor with one, and then, to cap every- 
thing, did what I wouldn’t dare to do— 
put the sick puppy in our bedroom and 
took care of it until it was well. 

The puppies are gone now to fine 
homes and all is serene in the house. 
Susie is never permitted outdoors with- 
out a leash and at least one guardian. 
She sits moodily and thinks perhaps 
of the lost days of grandeur and the 
delights of old age, and we no longer 
call her Susie. 

We call her mother. 
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Bishop Sheen. His is 
top religious program 





Perry Como. He leads 
season’s male vocalists 


NOTHER big year of television 
Pape soon have ticked away, so let’s 
review it and see what it was all about 
and why. 

These backward glances are fun, I 
think, even though they don’t accom- 
plish much, since what is done is done 
and cannot be undone. Still, it’s true 
that a more intelligent and_ profitable 
future can be planned on a thorough 
study and sound knowledge of the past. 

Well, then, first, the 1953-54 season 
now coming to a close was television’s 
biggest and best by far, with a marked 
improvement in program quality. In ad- 
dition, more stars of all kinds, from all 
areas of entertainment, appeared, and 
these held the promise—even the guar- 
antee—that still more will take the 
plunge in 1954-55. 


The Network Picture 


One of the lagging networks, ABC- 
TV, took on new life and money this 
season and stepped out with the two 
powerful, front-running leaders, NBC- 
TV and CBS-TV. Its decisions weren’t 
always the best and its moves and pur- 
chases not always the smartest, but it 
was in there pitching with men and 
money. 

That spelled competition for the 
leaders, and competition quickens and 
stimulates and is good. 

On another level, it would be difh- 
cult and, possibly, even a bit unfair, to 
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Jack Webb’‘s “Dragnet” 
best in whodunit class high in human interest 


Dinah Shore—best of 
the feminine warblers 





Ralph Edwards’ program 





Eddie Fisher. He’s up 
there with Perry Como 


select the network that contributed 
most and accomplished most for both 
the TV industry and the general pub- 
lic during 1953-54. 

I don’t think it would be too far 
wrong, however, to cite NBC. 

This network, with its powerful and 
rich parent-company, Radio Corpora- 
tion ot America, waged what I con- 
sider, at least, a good and honest fight 
to clear up the mess into which the 
color TV situation had declined as a 
result of several major doublecrosses 
within the industry. 

The sensible and practical solution 
to colorcasting, compatible colorcasting, 
made ‘official by the FCC some months 
ago, is the direct result of that fight. 

There’s no doubt in my mind but 
that the NBC-RCA battle for compati- 
ble color, with which Dr. Alan Dumont 
and other TV leaders were in accord, 
saved the public millions of dollars and 
the TV industry much public ill will, 
confusion, and strife from within, and 
that it hastened the coming of color on 
a commercial basis. 


The Program Level 


On the program level, it must be 
noted first that the best show on TV 
this season—and very possibly the best 
show ever seen on TV up to that time— 
was the brilliant Ford 50th Anniversary 
program on CBS-TV and NBC-TV 
some months ago. It was superb in 


J. C. Swayze—honors 
in news broadcasting 








Groucho Marx. His quiz 
program heads them all 


adio and 


Television 


by JOHN LESTER 


nearly every aspect and certainly showed 
the way to producers of variety fare, 
who have been imitating it ever since 
and will imitate it more next season. 

That show was definitely a milestone 
in TV production. 

The best “live,” weekly religious pro- 
gram during the past season was that 
of Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, although 
both Father Patrick Peyton’s and 
Father James Keller’s TV _ series were 
seen and heard (on film) on many 
more stations, a technicality well worth 
mentioning. 

Phe best revue-type show was the Sid 
Caesar-Imogene Coca starrer, Your Show 
of Shows. 

The best variety show was Ed Sulli- 
van’s Toast Of The Town. 

Best in the cops-and-robbers, murder- 
mystery whodunit class has to be 
Dragnet. 

The best quizzer of 1953-54 was 
Groucho Marx’s You Bet Your Life, 
with What’s My Line? dropping several 
points as a result of too many suspect 
questions, answers, and guests. 

Best audience participation show— 
in the fullest sense of the term—has to 
be Ralph Edwards’ This Is Your Life, 
which could easily rate another acco- 
lade for top human interest honors. 

Best educational series for children 
was Ding Dong School; best in the adult 
class in this category was The Johns 
Hopkins Science Review. 
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Martin & Lewis: slow- Arthur 


ing up but still in lead 


The American Forum Of The Air 
was the best public service series. 


Dramatic Shows Weak 


As for the outstanding dramatic se- 
ries, I respectfully suggest you make 
your own selection, since none of the 
so-called leaders were consistently good 
or outstanding enough to have a clear 
margin, and these were Philco-Good- 
year, Kraft, Robert Montgomery, Studio 
One, U. S. Steel, and a few others. 

It’s too bad that drama on TV isn’t 
better—not forgetting that there are 
times when it’s quite good—on a week- 
to-week basis—but I appreciate that this 
form poses special problems time and 
money alone will be able to solve. 

I even feel the coming season will 
show marked improvement in the en- 
tire area of dramatic programming, 
what with Lux expanding to an hour 
and Hollywood’s David O. Selznick 
planning several innovations in TV 
drama in October—about which more 
next issue—among other new shows. 

Top honors for a sports program 
again should go, I think, to The Caval- 
cade Of Sports on NBC-TV. 

Although many of this series’ Friday 
night fights have been eclipsed in inter- 
est and action by the Pabst bouts and 
others, it must be remembered that 
“Cavalcade” also brings the public some 
of the best baseball and football games, 
in addition to exciting races and other 
events, 

Honors in the news field still go to 
The Camel News Caravan on NBC-TV, 
with John Cameron Swayze, although 
this series no longer has the field to 
itself as it once did. Other very good 
shows on a national level are rapidly 
closing in on it, and some viewers may 
even feel they've passed it by now for 
various reasons. Be that as it may, the 
“Caravan,” with the personable Swayze, 
is still the class operation of its kind, 
all points considered. 

For family situation fare, it'll be 
tough indeed to beat J Love Lucy for 
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Godfrey — still 
most powerful and popular 





Jackie 
supreme as top comedian 


consistency and good, clean fun, with 
Mama, Life With Father, and The Ad- 
ventures Of Ozzie And Harriet grouped 
closely around it. 


Stars That Shine 


The so-called “star system” pervades 
every branch of entertainment in this 
country and, though it isn’t without 
some evils, it’s the best of all systems 
for many reasons. 

Television, like every other phase of 
show business, has the “star system” 
solidly installed and, as elsewhere, the 
star “makes” the show more frequently 
than not. 

At this level, Arthur Godfrey, in spite 
of his string of prize bloopers of the 
past season, must be considered the 
most powerful and popular single per- 
son on TV, TV's outstanding personal- 
ity, a position he has held for several 
years. 

Jackie Gleason, who also had a few 
things break on him this season, con- 
tinues to reign supreme as the top 
comic, with the “new” Milton Berle and 
Danny Thomas doing nicely, too, but 
with Red Buttons fading in the stretch 
after another strong start. 

Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis didn’t 
work as often this season as in others, 
due to previous film and night club 
commitments. They also showed some 
signs of tiring but were still the top 
TV comedy team, nevertheless. 

The leading comedienne of the past 
season and undoubtedly the greatest fe- 
male clown alive is the talented Martha 
Raye and she should be even better 
during 1954-55. 

Other comediennes right up near 
Martha’s peak of appeal are Lucille 
Ball, Imogene Coca, Fran Allison, and 
Joan Davis—and television surely could 
use more like them. 

The top male vocalist of the season 
was Perry Como, with strong mention 
going to Eddie Fisher and Charley Ap- 
plewhite, the latter a last-minute sen- 
sation. 


Milton Berle. 
there 





Still in 
gags 


Danny Thomas. Doing 


pitching very nicely, thank you 





Dinah Shore must be considered the 
top feminine vocalist and Jo Stafford 
hasn’t been a “regular” long enough to 
be considered. 


And Some Raps 


Even though television is just wind- 
ing up its greatest year, however, it must 
not be thought that the year was per- 
fect. 

Far from it. 

It’s true that the medium has been 
instrumental in broadening the_hori- 
zons of more people in more ways than 
any other means of communication be- 
fore it, but there is still much to be 
done, terribly much. 

Television must continue to raise the 
cultural and educational level of the 
public, which, indeed, is its greatest 
justification for being at all. 

It must rid itself of mediocrity, which 
is everywhere, and it must fill the voids 
this ridding will create with imagina- 
tion and ingenuity. 

The television commercial—notorious, 
boresome. and irritating for its lack of 
quality, originality, imagination, ingen- 
uity, and anything but a plain attempt 
to build cumulative power through rep- 
etition of the most basic kind—simply 
has to go. 

The first sponsor with enough taste 
and intelligence to capitalize on this 
dreadful situation and give the public 
credit for discernment and_ sensitivity, 
fashioning his commercials accordingly, 
or making them so conspicuous by their 
absence that they will be more effective 
than if present, will probably make sev- 
eral billion dollars via grateful viewers. 


And Some More 


The use of recorded laughter, like the 
crass, belaboring commercial, also has 
to go. 

I think it will, too, and that the com- 
ing season will see the end of it. 

It is stu{pid and unnecessary in almost 
every case, and I have been surprised 
to hear it on shows of some of our 
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biggest stars, notably Jack Benny and 
Bing Crosby. 

It insults the viewer because it under- 
takes to dictate when to laugh and what 
to laugh at. 

The theory behind it is that people 
will laugh when they hear others laugh- 
ing, a well-thought-out theory with only 
one flaw: it’s wrong. 

It’s true that laughter is contagious, 
but the contagion of spontaneous 
laughter indulged in by a “live” audi- 
ence is quite different from the thing 
generated by “canned” and “cued” 
laughter, a thing nearer resentment 
than anything else. 


And Still More 


This “canned” or recorded laugh, it 
seems to me, is another of the_ last 
strongholds of that knuckle-headed, no- 
talent fraternity that darn near ruined 
radio and held TV tightly in its narrow 
little grip for the first few years of its 
commercial life, a grip which the 
medium is beginning to loosen and from 
which it will soon be free altogether. 

Others are the already-mentioned 
mediocrity and dreadful commercials, 
from which the medium will one day be 
all but completely free. 

This is the same fraternity, crowd, 
group about which Fred Allen wrote 
and kidded—but always on the level— 
for about twenty years of rasio. 

He called them “vice-presidents” but, 
actually, this was a term to be applied 
to anyone who “belonged,” so to speak. 

After they had seriously retarded the 
progress of radio for nearly thirty years, 
television arrived on the scene and all 
they had to do was step across the cor- 
ridor and start the whole thing all over 
again. 

This is the group that decried what 
it called “static television” (television 
without movement) from the beginning 
but now says and does no more about 


Family situation shows, “Mama,” “The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet,” and “Life with Father,” 
together with the unbeatable “I Love Lucy,” offer fun that is consistently entertaining and clean 








it, except in covert ways.to register pro- 
test, because “static television” has come 
into its own in the hands of men who 
really know the business and is some- 
thing of an art form within this other 
art form. 

This is the group that insists and 
actually believes the average mental age 
of its audience is fourteen to sixteen 
years, which is ridiculous and insulting. 

These are the incompetents who al- 
ways stress form over content, who will 
stage a vastly expensive dramatic show 
with no particular story or, if a story 
exists at all, one that is trite, hackneyed, 
and warmed-over. 

These are the la-dee-dahs who will 
hire an expensive star—and the same 
star over and over and over again—and 
then give him or her nothing to say 
or do worthy of an idiot eating an arti- 
choke. 

Masters of the sneak, the sly innu- 
endo, the doublecross, the backbite, they 
are also masters of the shameful art of 
“The Climber” but, though they some- 
times get up there, they rarely stay, since 
their final position is never built on any- 
thing substantial. 

They lie, cheat, create the most fright- 
{ul gossip and rumors, and will do prac- 
tically anything to make their point, 
which is their own advancement. 

They speak with a studied affectation 
which, alas, too many people mistake 
for culture or breeding, and there is 
a silent understanding, “a state of 
mind” agreement, between all of their 
kind. 


And, Finally, Enough 


These aren’t shadow people, figments 
of my imagination, even though I hav- 
en’t named any names. 

They actually exist in the agencies, 
among the big sponsors’ representatives 
and the talent offices and, of course, the 
networks are overloaded with them as 





are most stations throughout the country, 





They’re everywhere, and, as one top 
executive said sadly to me recently: 
“They’re ruining the whole business.” 

And they are, but they won’t continue 
for long because they're definitely on 
their way out. 

Television, it seems, because it’s such 
a very direct and powerful medium, has 
a way of quickly burning out its own 
dross. 

In television, you’ve got to have what 
it takes or you don’t last long. 

Too many different people are sitting 
in judgment—watching—and _ there's 
something about that camera _ that 
searches the heart and soul and gets 
right down to the core of things, 
whether it’s a piece of writing or acting 
a man does or simply what he is. 

Naturally, cleaning out these  syco- 
phants, these phonies, these leeches will 
take time because there are a lot of 
them; some are pretty well entrenched 
and others operate behind seemingly 
solid fronts. 

But they'll go, the majority of them. 


HE pace is getting fast, the demand 

for substance too great and too 
urgent for their anemic minds and 
characters to meet. 

Then, more of the real men in this 
business—and outside it, too—will begin 
taking over, men who know how to 
think, and can, and who aren’t afraid 
of the grinding labor it is to think; 
men who won't have to lower necklines 
to hoist ratings; men who won't haul 
out the off-color jokes just because the 
good ones are more work and trouble 
to mine. 

Then—and it won’t be too long— 
you'll see a real difference in television, 
some real progress, because, really, 


there’s nothing wrong with the medium, 
itself, there’s just plenty wrong with a 
lot of the people in it. 
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Evans Street looks like many Northern towns. The 





street scene, left, makes the difference, segregation 


Greenville, N. C., is a city of contrasts. 
It is not all magnolia and mint julep and white 


colonial. But it is Dixie 


MAIN STREET, 


The South 


by MILTON LOMASK 





oa citizens of Greenville, North 
Carolina, are neither amused nor 
flattered when visiting Yankees express 
surprise that everyone in town wears 
shoes. I can sympathize with them. My 
boyhood was spent in a small town in 
the Blackhawk Indian country of Iowa, 
and I can recall my elders’ impatience 
with touring city-slickers who com- 
mented on the absence of teepees and 
scalping parties. 

Not all of the people in Greenville, 
of course, are shod luxuriously. One 
afternoon, for example—in one of 
Greenville’s three Negro neighborhoods 
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—I noticed a lad foraging in a trash can 
under a “China Berry” tree. With a 
squeal of triumph, he found what he 
wanted: a piece of linoleum, which he 
whittled to size with his pocket knife. 
Then, removing a shoe, he placed it 
carefully inside. 

I was unaware that he knew he was 
being “cased” and felt embarrassed 
when he turned suddenly, grinned and 
said “Linoleum’s right good for fortify- 
ing shoes,” and walked past me, jaunty 
and cheerful, on down the street with 
its unpainted shanties and _ garbage- 
littered yards. Obviously some Green- 


ville people are poor, some rich, some 
desperately poor and some desperately 
rich, even as in your town and in mine. 

Some ninety miles inland from Cape 
Hatteras, Greenville bestrides — the 
weeded gorge of the Tar River on the 
red and fertile immensity of the Coastal 
Plain. It is the county seat of Pitt 
County, the tobacco-growing capital of 
the world, and, like much of Dixie 
these days, a stage setting for that 
absorbing contemporary drama, The 
New South Versus the Old. 

My first brush with an older South 
occurred twenty years ago in East Texas. 
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Caesar Corbett, the first Negro cop: “a 
bear market in Saturday-night cuttings” 


In those days you had to hunt dili- 
gently to find a Southerner who did not 
regard the color line as at least as dur- 
able as the Grand Canyon. In the 
Greenville of 1954, a different spirit 
was abroad. Twenty years ago, in the 
South, you encountered much “biggoty” 
feeling, particularly toward the Catholic 
Church. On every side in modern 
Greenville, I found evidence of genuine 
respect for the town’s two little Catholic 
churches, its three priests, and its paro- 
chial school. 

Greenville is a growing town: 12,000 
citizens at the end of World War II, 
over 17,000 now. Forty-two per cent of 
the people are Negro. There are a few 
Lebanese and Jews and perhaps 200 
Catholics. 

Townspeople attribute the growth to 
sundry factors. One is that there has 
been some ingress of industry from up 
North, and W. T. Kyzer, dedicated gen- 
eral of the Chamber of Commerce, be- 
lieves more is on its way. “We have a 
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Allen’s Alley, only a stone’s-throw from Main Street, over the hill 
and beyond the tracks: steep, dirt banks and chewing-gum clay 


Mrs. Brown in her neat, white house: for seven children—food 


lot to offer,” he points out. “Plenty 
of natural resources, plus a climate that 
cuts the winter fuel bill, plus the kind 
of people who have no objections to let- 
ting the machines do the work.” 

Ten years ago in the Greenville area, 
few wheels turned outside of the tobacco 
stemming and redrying plants. Now 
there are 59 industries, including a 
battery-making factory, a textile mill, 
a new 100,000-watt television station 
and, 18 miles down the road, a 35- 
million-dollar Dupont subsidiary with 
1700 employees. 


N the first half of the forties, Green- 
| ville was a great liberty town. Many 
a marine from nearby Camp LeJeune or 
Cherry Point, landing in town on Sat- 
urday night and finding the situation 
well in hand, decided Greenville was a 
good place to be, came back, married, 
and settled after the war. Biggest mag- 
net of all is fast-growing Eastern Caro- 
lina College whose 23 substantial build- 


ings nestle in a 130-acre forest of water 
oak and pine two blocks east of Five 
Points, where Evans Street and Dickin- 
son Avenue join to form Greenville’s 
main stem. 

An observer from the cool side of 
the Mason-Dixon line, walking up 
Evans for the first time, might fancy 
himself in some bustling business dis- 
trict of the North—except for two 
things. One is the tall pylon on Court- 
house lawn, the monument to “Our 
Confederate Dead.” The other is the 
speech of the people, the long-drawn- 
out song of the South, the habit of 
ending every statement in the air like 
a question. 

The melody of it drifts from a knot of 
Negro women, “socializing” in front of 
Blount-Harvey, largest of the five de- 
partment stores. At ten in the morning 
and again in the shank of the afternoon, 
it flows along the counters of the seven 
drug stores as the business men assemble 
over cokes and Dr. Peppers. 
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Smug. Respess and help prepare Greenville’s favorite 
dish: in twelve hours, hot barbecue with Brunswick stew 


Bright-leaf tobacca: golden leaves, 


They talk of local things: Last sum- 
mer for the first time “brown and white 
specks” showed up on some of the 
tobacco leaf. County Agent Sam Win- 
chester is “right baffled” and the college 
scientists are looking into the problem. 
Thanks to a fund drive sparked by the 
Elks, 8,000 seats have been added to 
the college stadium. 

Communism appears on the agenda. 
Their hatred of it is plain, but two 
gentlemen voice uneasiness at some of 
Congress’ investigating methods. An- 
other counters with, “When you have 
a festering sore, you can’t complain be- 


cause the disinfectant hurts.” 

What about the Ku Klux Klan? 
“We're having none of that around 
here, thank you.” The answer is em- 
phatic and all heads incline. 


“I've been told,” I say, “that some 
people here don’t want new industries 
coming in. They're afraid they'll raise 
wages and make it hard for the farmers 
to get hands during the tobacco har- 
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smoke, and prosperity 


vest.” They all take a swat at putting 
me to rights on that one. “Hearken, 
Friend,” “There are drag- 
heels in every town and we have ours. 
But you can put this down in your 
little notebook. The _ better-thinking 
people here want this town to grow— 
in every way!” 


one Says. 


TALKED to scores of people. Civic 
| big shots gave me the statistics, 
and D. J. Wichard, Jr., genial publisher 
of the local newspaper, and a dozen 
“just folks” gave me a glimpse into the 
heart of Greenville itself. 

Mr. Wichard, the newspaper  pub- 
lisher, briefed me on the town’s history. 
Founded in 1786. Named after General 
Nathaniel Greene, hero of the battle of 
Guilford Court House. Mr. Wichard 
warms up to his story when he reaches 
1907, the year of the big battle over 
whether Greenville should have a public 
school system. 

Wichard was a ringleader of the forces 





Backhouse Row. Sanitation budgets do not 
extend to the outer fringes of the “Bama 
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who wanted the schools. “But by noon 
of the bond issue election,” he recalls, 


“we could see we _ were hopelessly 
beaten.” 
“But the schools are here,” I put in. 


“How'd you get them?” 

“legally,” says Mr. Wichard blandly. 
“The young man watching the ballot 
box for the opposition was an obliging 
fellow. So several times during the day 
we sent him on little errands to the 
liquor dispensary. By the time the polls 
closed, he was with with us in flesh only. 
So we propped him up comfortably in 
a chair against the wall. And then the 
rest of us sat down and quietly ate up 
enough of the opposition ballots to 
throw the election our way.” 

It’s a true story. All of Mr. Wichard’s 
true are stranger than fiction. 
Like the time the city voted to build its 
first sidewalks. One oldtime citizen was 
so offended at this “knuckling under to 
superflous progress” that he 
never to walk on the promised cement. 


stories 


vowed 
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“He never did either,” says Wichard. 
“To his dying day, and he left us only 
three years ago at the age of ninety, 
he never encountered a Greenville side- 
walk but what he hopped over it.” 
To which the husky little publisher 
adds—first making sure I’m taking it all 
in: “Ripping out a Confederate war 
whoop, of course, with every hop!” 

Many people told me that the color 
line is fading in Greenville. On _ this 
subject, I heard startling talk—good talk, 
charitable talk; talk of the kind which 
measures the strides Dixie is taking. 

I couldn’t pin anyone down to a 
iime schedule, but half a dozen responsi- 
ble citizens told me that Jim Crow, as 
a way of life, is on his way out. “No 
one could say when it’s coming,” said 
J. H. Rose, superintendent of the city 
schools, “but all the  better-thinking 
people here will tell you it 7s coming.” 

A handsome old lady told me in a 
whisper: “When we get rid of this 
inequality thing,” she said, ‘‘we’ll all be 
so relieved. It’s a burden to us, spiritu- 
ally, morally, financially—and always has 
been.” 

“Only some of the older heads want 
things as they are now,” said a young 
professional man. “My generation wants 
brotherhood, and, Brother, I don’t mean 
‘but separate!’ ” 

From this spirit of the New South, I 
found only two dissenters in Greenville. 
One was a white taxicab driver, a trucu- 
lent fellow. “What are those folks in 
Washington trying to do to us?” he 
demanded. He had reference to the case 
then before the U. S. Supreme Court— 
a case requiring the Court to uphold or 
abolish the public school segregation 
laws of North Carolina and fifteen other 
southern states. “These ignorant black 
folks.” said the cabby, “ain't fit to sit 
with our nice Southern white children.” 

The other dissenter was a Negro 
cabby, a pleasant-looking young man 
with cheerful eyes behind bifocals. ‘No- 
body way up there in Washington is 
gonna come down here and non-segre- 
gate us,” he said. “Man, these white 
folks don’t pay no mind to the laws they 
make themselves. You crazy if you think 
they’re gonna pay attention to some- 
body else’s.” 


pyri citizens emphatically 
do not want Washington coming 
in and legislating their way of life. One 
prominent citizen put it this way: 

“The sprig of magnolia, the mint of 
julep, and thou—that isn’t the only 
myth outsiders harbor about the South. 
Another is that the two races live here 
in armed truce. It’s not true. The color 
line doesn’t part us. It joins us. Granted, 
it joins us in a mutual bondage. But 
that’s our mistake. And we're the ones 
to rectify it. 
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MILTON LOMASK, former reporter for the 
New York Journal-American and other papers, 
is now a full-time freelance writer. He has 
written for many leading magazines. 





“There are a lot of nice things about 
our way of life. It’s warm, friendly. 
We say ‘hello’ to each other on the 
streets. We've never let our commun- 
ity life get cold and impersonal and 
brusque, the way it’s got in some parts 
of the country. In getting rid of one 
bad thing, we don’t want to throw 
away all the other good things. 

“If outsiders come in_ here,” he 
added, “and force the change upon us, 
that’s what will happen. There'll be in- 
cidents that will sour our life here for 
eenerations. If we're left to make the 
shift in our own way and in our own 
time, we'll do it clean and right; and 
after it’s done, the two races will still 
be friends.” 


N her way, Greenville is “making 
] the shift.” She’s doing it in her own 
time, of course, and no one could call 
that pell-mell. Even after legal separa- 
tion goes, real segregation will still taint 
many hearts. At a recent joint meeting 
of one white and one Negro organiza- 
tion, a white citizen took loud umbrage 
when a Negro mentioned “our being 
brothers under the skin.” : 

A Negro carpenter, reporting for work 
at a white home, was asked by the 
housewife if that was his new Chevrolet 
standing out front. When he said it was, 
she said, “You-all can’t work for me 
then!”, and slammed the back door in 
his face. 

Sheppard Memorial Library on Evans 
Street is a spacious brick building with 
27,810 volumes—for white readers only. 
The George Washington Carver library, 
on Sheppard Street, is a 30-by-20-foot 
Clapboard shack with 2,082. volumes— 
for Negroes only. The irony is that 
percentagewise, according to the latest 
report from the head librarian, the Ne- 
groes make more use of their bibliotheca 
than the whites of theirs. 

Finally—on the debit side—is the fact 
that many citizens are still jittery in the 
aftermath of the national furor over 
the Daniels cousins—the two young Ne- 
groes, recently executed, who in 1949 
brutally murdered a Greenville taxi 
driver. 

On the other hand, The Daily Re- 
flector, the lively and intelligent local 
paper, refers to Negroes as “Mr.” and 
“Mrs.”, and I can recall being uncere- 
moniously fired from a newspaper in 
East Texas twenty years ago for doing 
just that. 

Two years ago, for the first time since 
Reconstruction, Greenville put a Negro, 


Caesar Corbett, on its 29-man Police 
force.*Corbett patrols “the Block,” bug. 
ness district of the three Negro area 
and a “troublespot.” 

“Since Corbett took over,” says §.¢, 
Gibbs, Greenville’s handsome 32-yeqy. 
old police chief, “we have enjoyed q 
bear market in ‘Saturday-night cut. 
lings.’ ”’ 

There was a time, according to one of 
the Negro teachers, when most of the 
facilities in Greenville’s three Negro 
schools were hand-me-downs from the 
five white schools. Now, when new 
things are bought, they are bought for 
all. There are fifty-five Negro teachers 
in the public system, and their salaries, 
on the average, are higher than those 
ol the seventy-five white teachers. This 
is because there are more higher degrees 
among them and because Negro teach 
ers, having fewer opportunities else. 
where, tend to remain longer on_ the 
job. 

“We sometimes feel,” says Superin- 
tendent Rose, “that you people up 
North are a little hypocritical about 
this segregation issue. We segregate, you 
don’t. But we give jobs to Negro teach- 
crs and most of your small towns do 
not.” 

To mention one more crack in the 
color wall: In Greenville’s old hospital, 
now turned over to county and munici- 
pal officers. Negro doctors could not 
use the operating room. In the new, 
i20-bed Pitt Memorial Hospital, they 
have full privileges there. 


REENVILLE is a town of striking 

contrasts. In new residential sub- 
divisions, the architecture is courtesy of 
Krank Lloyd Wright and Better Homes 
& Gardens. In the “Bama,” a Negro 
section “over the hill and beyond the 
tracks,” it is firetrap Gothic. 

East Fifth Street, fronting the College, 
is a vista of sweeping lawn and _ fine 
homes under magnolia trees and oaks. 
\long Booner’s Lane, a short walk away, 
there are no lawns at all, just steep dirt 
banks from which the housewives clear 
the debris with brooms and _ feather 
dusters. The roadbed is chéwing-gum 
clay. Once, I suppose, it was on a level 
with the unpainted shanties, but many 
scrapings after many showers have 
turned it into a ditch with a washboard 
surface. 

A common type of house among the 
poor, both white and colored, is the 
clapboard duplex with families of four- 
teen and up living in each fourroom sec- 
tion. Holes in the roof are frequent, 
and advertising calendars, the bigger 
the better, are in demand for covering 
breaks in the wall. Average rent per 
half-duplex is $8 a week. Cost of con- 
struction at the time their white own- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


“Health of the Siek’’ 


Is there a new title for Our Lady during the Marian Year, 
in connection with illness?p—G. W., Greenport, N. Y. 


We know of no new title. ‘The salutation to 
Our Lady as “Health of the Sick” has been 
featured for centuries in the prayer popularly 
known as the Litany of Loreto. Recourse to 
the intercession of the Mother of God under 
this title is emphasized much more in Europe 
than in this country. An appropriate and 
approved prayer can be obtained by applying 
to: Daughters of Mary, Health of the Sick, 
Vista Maria, Cragsmore, N. Y. 





Don’t Tamper 


While leading the family rosary during the Marian Year, 
I would like to announce as the first joyful mystery the 
Immaculate Conception of God’s mother. This basic 
mystery seems more important than some of the ones com- 
memorated.—F. C., COLLEGE Park, Mb. 


We are inclined to agree with your opinion and to favor 
such a change. However, no additions, omissions, or changes 
are permitted in the conditions established by the Holy See 
for the gaining of indulgences. This restriction is a point ol 
Church Law. (Canon 934:2) That does not mean, however, 
that competent authorities cannot or will not approve a 
revision such as you favor. An up-to-date example is the 
insertion in the Divine Praises commemorating Our Lady’s 
Assumption to heaven. A petition has been circulated, 
requesting the Holy See to authorize an insertion in the sec- 
ond part of the “Hail Mary,” so that the text would run: 
“Holy Mary, Mother of God and our Mother. .. .” You are 
entirely free to submit your ideas to the Cardinal at Rome 
with whom you correspond, but unless and until a change 
be authorized, one is not free to tamper. 


Confession Before Communion 


I was taught that we should never go to Communion with- 
out first going to confession. Is that correct?—J. M., TREN- 
TON, MICH. 


No. According to the third Precept of the Church, we 
should confess our sins at least once a year. There is no set 
time for this annual confession. Strictly speaking, this pre- 
cept obliges only those who are in the state of mortal sin 
For that matter, a person who has sinned gravely should con- 
fess as soon as he reasonably can. Not to do so would be 
foolhardy, 

As for the obligation to receive the Holy Eucharist 
annually, the time is specified by the fourth Precept of the 
Church. That time is known as the Easter or Paschal season 
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and in this country extends from the beginning of Lent until 
Trinity Sunday. This obligation is not fulfilled by a sac- 
rilegious Communion, any more than the obligation of con- 
fession is fulfilled if the sacrament be attempted sacrileg- 
iously. If the precept of annual Communion be neglected 
during the Easter season, whether through forgetfulness or 
downright indifference, that is no reason to postpone its ful- 
fillment until! the following year. 

There are occasions when confession and Communion are 
specified as conditions requisite for the gaining of a plenary 
indulgence. Then, too, the divine law itself may urge that 
we go to confession without delay, either because of the 
commission of grave sin, or in order to gain the grace to 
avoid mortal sin. But aside from such circumstances—yes, 
a person may reccive Communion weekly or even daily, 
although he may have confessed sacramentally only once 
within a year. However, we do not recommend that prac- 
tice as ideal, for a fruitful reception of Penance is one of 
the best preparations for a fruitful reception of the 
Eucharist. 


Names of Our Lord 


I deplore the fact that Spaniards name their children 
“Jesus.” But a non-Catholic maintains that when Our 
Lord was on earth the name was quite common and that 
the name of Our Lord ts “Christ.’—M. L., New York. 


The term “Christ” means “one who is anointed” and in Old 
Testament times could be applied to any person who had 
been anointed, whether priest or king. The personal name 
of Our Lord is “Jesus,” meaning “Saviour.” “Thou shalt 
call His name Jesus, for He shall save His people from their 
sins.” (Matt. 1:21) During the time of Our Lord’s mortal 
career upon earth and for centuries prior to that time, 
“Josue”—the Hebrew equivalent of the Greek ‘“‘Jesus’—is 
recorded as the name of several persons. However, it is not 
accurate to say that the name was quite common. The cus- 
tom of assigning “Jesus” as a baptismal or confirmation 
name is subject to pros and cons. To some, the practice 
To others, it seems to be 
simply normal to choose the holiest of holy names, thereby 
choosing Our Lord Himself as the Patron of the child. 


seems to savor of irreverence. 


Cannibalism? 


How can it be proven that the Jehovah Witness parents 
were wrong, who refused to permit a blood transfusion for 
their dying infant? They claimed that the Scriptures for- 
bid us to partake of blood.—D. K., STATEN IsLAND, N. Y. 


Inasmuch as the transfusion would have involved human 
blood, perhaps they feared it would amount to cannibalism. 
That tragedy, which attained world-wide notoriety, is typical 
of the evils that can flow from a private, incompetent inter- 
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pretation of the Scriptures, “. . . . which the unlearned and 
unstable wrest to their own destruction.” (2 Peter 3:16) 
The earliest days of the Christian Church were a period 
of transition, of changeover from the Old Testament and its 
Law to the New Testament and its Law. For example, it 
took quite some time for the Jewish converts to Christianity 
to realize that the Gentiles were now on an equal looting 
with them and to break with many laws and customs 
peculiar to Judaism and the synagogue. For that reason, 
Jewish converts were permitted, for a while, to keep to some 
of their customs, and Gentile converts were expected to con- 
form—though only temporarily, during the period of merger 
among Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
chapter of the 


Read the fifteenth 
“It hath seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us, to lay no further burdens 


Acts of the \postles: 


upon you than these necessary things: that you abstain from 
things sacrificed to idels, and from blood. . . (15:28, 29) 
However, this injunction to abstain from blood was. short- 
lived in the history of Christianity and no longer obliges. 

Inconsistently, we are criticized by the Jehovah Witnesses 
for abstaining from meat on Friday. Our periodic abstinence 
from meat in*honor of the Passion’ of Christ implies no 
condemnation of meat or blood. “The Spirit manifestly 
saith that . some shall depart trom the faith, giving heed 
to spirits of error and doctrines of devils . . . forbidding to 
marry; to abstain from meats which God hath created to be 
received with thanksgiving.” (1 Timothy 4:1, 3) 


Influence of Prayer 


When beset by illness or other misfortunes, do our prayers 
change God’s mind?—F. FE., Briwpcerort, Conn. 


If God could or had to change His mind or will, He would 
not be perfect: the Creator is not subject to influence by His 
creatures. However, it is God’s mind to grant us some 
material and spiritual blessings conditionally—provided we 
ask with the proper attitude of mind and heart. On this 
point, St. Thomas Aquinas has written: “We pray, not that 
we may change the divine disposition, but that we may 
petition what God has disposed to be fulfilled by our pray- 
ers—in other words, that, as St. Gregory says, 
‘by asking, men may deserve to receive what 
Almighty God, from eternity, has disposed to 
give.” Any doubt should be dissolved by the 
words of St. James: “You have not, because 
you have asked not.” (4:2) And we should be 
alert to his next words: “You ask and receive 
not, because you ask amiss.” Aside from hop- 
ing and praying for favors which we might 
easily abuse, our prayers can be top-heavy with 
petition. 





Courtesy suggests that our prayers 

be balanced by paying our respects to God be- 
fore referring to our own wants. This balance is well ex- 
emplified in the “Our Father” and the “Hail Mary.” Briefly, 
we should first adore and thank God, express our contrition, 
and only then submit our petitions. 


Support of Parish 


What ts the duty of a parishioner to support the parish 
church and all its entanglements? I know it is not the 
right attitude, but I resent the constant drain on my 
pocketbook. Am thinking seriously of giving a nominal 
sum to the parish, and the balance to the missions.— 
C. McK.. CLevELANb, Onio. 


Financial support of your parish is prescribed by the Fifth 
Commandment of the Church. The reasonable interpreta- 
tion of this precept is that your contributions be in ratio to 
your means. That amount of support is not an unreasonable 
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drain on your pocketbook. It is a sin not to contribute to 
the support of your parish, all the more so if your children 
benefit by the educational facilities of the parish. It would 
be inconsistent to allocate some of your limited means to 
non-parochial causes to ihe detriment of your parish. Your 
own parish has a priority claim to your financial backing. 


Delayed Action 


1 non-Catholic claims that a Catholic couple who 
attempted marriage before a justice and who wish to 
rectify the marriage have been kept waiting frve months 


by way of punishment for their sin.—S. C. PorTLAND, Meg, 


Apparently, there is something wrong with the picture as 
sketched by your non-Catholic friend. A priest is always glad 
to rectify an invalid marriage, if it be at all feasible to do 
so. Even an attempted marriage before a non-Catholic 
minister can be validated. There must be some misunder- 
standing. All the couple need do is make a_ sincere, 
sacramental confession, have the marriage validated quietly, 
and the expected infant will be born of legitimate parents. 


Right and Duty 


Because 1 remarried invalidly, my sisters have refused to 
be sponsors for my three children, Should IT not raise the 
children as Catholics?—A. W., FRANKFORT, Ky. 


It is understandable that the aunts of your children are 
reluctant to do anything which might be construed as an 
endorsement of your attempt at remarriage. However, your 
children have a right to a Catholic baptism and education. 
Consequently, you and your civilly legal wife have a cor 
responding duty to provide for their souls. For that reason, 
your sisters should have unbent to the extent of accepting 
the honor and responsibility of being their godmothers. 
Their disapproval of your wrongdoing should not be taken 
out on the children. Under the circumstances, the need of 
devoted sponsors is all the more urgent. 


Dedication 


When my baby was baptized, I had her dedicated to our 
Blessed Mother. I was told I should keep something blue 
and white on her for seven years—cloth, or ribbon, or a 
medal.—L. B., Norvouk, VA. 


The dedication of your child to the Mother of God was most 
commendable. But there is no seven-year custom calling for 
a blue and white accompaniment. In the case of an infant, 
a ribbon or medal might be a hazard. 


Teaching vs Ruling 


The Church is authorized to teach infallibly, and yet the 
precepts of the Church are not infallible truths, but are 
subject to alteration. How can the Church impose precepts 
under pain of sin?—]. M., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


You are, as you say, puzzled, because of confusion over the 
teaching power or authority of the Church and her ruling 
power. The Church is delegated to teach infallibly all those 
truths and only the truths which have been revealed by 
God, and which are to be found in Scripture and tradition. 
That the Church is endowed with a ruling power, with the 
authority to issue precepts which bind in conscience, is in- 
fallibly true. But it does not follow that the individual 
precepts are infallible. Any wise ruling power, whether 
civil or religious, has to alter its regulations, here and there, 
now and then, according to circumstances. For example— 
imagine if you can, how shabbily the Lord’s Day would 
be observed, did the Church not specify that we pay our 
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respects to God by way of the holy sacrifice. At the same 
time, under extraordinary circumstances, the Church permits 
Mass in the afternoon or evening. Rather recently, the reg- 
ulations apropos of the Eucharistic fast have been modified 
benignly to encourage the faithful to receive Holy Com- 
munion. For appropriate reasons, a holyday of obligation 
may be established in one country, though not in others. 
It is an old saying that some things are forbidden because 
they are out-and-out wrong and can never be right: other 
things are wrong because they are forbidden by competent 
authority. 


Poor Pretext: Patriarchs 


a) Is there a patriarch of Lisbon?  Isn’t the Pope the 
patriarch of the West? b) A former friend renounced 
Catholicity and joined the Russian Orthodox Church, 
claiming that in the Latin or Western rite there is no 
valid consecration.—H. H., Fiusuine, N. Y. 


a) The Pope as Bishop of Rome is the patriarch of the 
West. In the eighteenth century, the title of patriarch was 
conferred upon the archbishops of Lisbon and Venice. The 
title is honorary; their powers are the same as those of any 
other metropolitan or archbishop. 

b) His pretext for seceding from the Catholic Church is 
extremely flimsy. First of all, to dissipate confusion as to the 
Roman Catholic churches of the Eastern or Oriental Rite, in 
contrast with the so-called Orthodox sects, read the April 
issue of “Sign Post,” page 33. It would never do to confuse 
the Orthodox Greek or Russian sects with the Eastern 
churches which are united with Rome and which are as 
Catholic as we of the Western or Latin rite. 

The controversy as to just what formula in the Mass 
brings bout the real presence of Christ is one of several 
disputes between the Catholic and Orthodox churches. It 
is the definite teaching of the Catholic 
Church that the very words of Christ Him- 
self—“This is My Body, This is the chalice 
of My Blood”—are the words of consecra- 
tion, the formula that verifies the sacra- 
mental presence of Christ. The Eastern 
sects claim that together with that formula, 
another is needed: it is called the Eprklesis 
—a Greek word meaning an_ invocation. 
We have such-a prayer in the Mass, placed 
just where it belongs—prior to the consecra- 
tion. The text of that prayer is as follows. 

“Do Thou, O God, vouchsafe in all re- 
spects to bless, consecrate, and approve this 
our oblation, to perfect it, and to render it 
well pleasing to Thyself, so that it may become for us the 
Body and Blood of Thy mest beloved Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” A similar prayer occurs after the consecration of the 
Mass, so it is not accurate to say that in our Church there 
is no such formula. 

Presumably, on this all-important point as to the Eucha- 
ristic formula of consecration, the Church was not in the 
dark or in error until the fourteenth century, when the con- 
troversy began. The problem was settled officially by the 
Council of Florence in 1443, and the decision reemphasized 
by the Council of Trent in 1563. Your former friend needs 
a better pretext to explain the transfer of his religious 
loyality to a non-Catholic sect. 





Sick-Call Setup 


Please list the articles needed when a sick person is to 
receive the last rites at home.—K. C., Put.a., PA. 


When all the last rites are to be received—that is, the sacra- 
ments of Penance, the Holy Eucharist as Viaticum, and 
Extreme Unction, as well as the Apostolic Blessing—the room 
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should be tidied up and, before the arrival of the priest, the 
following items should be arranged on a table conveniently 
near the sickbed. A standing crucifix which has been blessed, 
and indulgenced for a happy death, two blessed candles, a 
shallow dish containing a couple of spoonfuls of water, 
with a spoon; a napkin or small towel, holy water and a 
sprinkler of some kind; a dish of bread crumbs; a small sup- 
ply of absorbent cotton; a vessel of plain water, and a hand 
towel. 

The table should be covered with a clean cloth, preferably 
white. The crucifix should be placed toward the back edge 
of the table, with a candle on each side. The candles should 
be lighted, unless there be an oxygen tent in the room. The 
shallow dish of water enables the priest to remove from his 
fingertips any particles of the Host that may have adhered; 
the water is then given to the communicant, with the spoon. 
The napkin, spread under the chin, serves as a Communion 
cloth. The cotton is used to wipe dry the anointed members 
of the patient; to remove the oil from his thumb, the priest 
uses the bread crumbs, cotton, and water. The crumbs and 
cotton should then be burned. 


Jew or Gentile? 


Was the Apostle Paul a Jew or Gentile?—D. V., LEomins- 
YER, MAss. 


Although a Roman citizen, the Apostle Paul was a Jew, of 
the tribe of Benjamin. Until his chastisement and conver- 
sion hy Christ, he had been as infamous for his persecution 
of Christians as he was to become famous in the role of a 
Christian missionary. He is known as the “Apostle of the 
Gentiles” because he worked directly and for the most part 
in their behalf. Of the twenty-one epistles in the New 
Testament. St. Paul authored fourteen, among them an 
epistle to the Hebrews. Because of his Roman citizenship, 
his death sentence was by beheading and took place in the 
year 67 on the outskirts of Rome. 


Free to Marry? 


Am an unbaptized Protestant, twice married before a 
Justice of the Peace. I divorced my first husband; the 
second died. Now I wish to become a Catholic and to 
marry a Catholic. Am I free to do so?—N. S., Fiuinr, MIcn. 


It goes without saying that, if you be thoroughly convinced 
of the claims of the Catholic Church, you should become a 
Catholic, regardless of your prospects of marrying a Catholic. 
Honest-to-goodness sincerity dictates you should not become 
a Catholic just to ease the way for another marriage. 

If your first husband is a Catholic, then that marriage 
before a Justice was invalid and on that score, technically, 
you are free to remarry. However, you should give due con- 
sideration to a possible obligation of a reconciliation with 
him—especially if the welfare of children be at stake. 

Assuming that your first husband was not a Catholic, then 
your marriage to him was valid and still is—despite the civil 
divorce. If it can be proven that neither you nor your hus- 
band has been baptized, and if you wish sincerely to accept 
the true Faith, then you have solid grounds for applying to 
the authorities of the Church for the Pauline Privilege. This 
privilege, or another similar to it, known as a dispensation 
“in favor of the Faith,” would entitle you, after your con- 
version, to remarriage to a Catholic. 

With the above information as a clue to possibilities, we 
can only recommend that you submit all necessary informa- 
tion to the local parish priest or to the matrimonial board 
of the Bishop’s office. Invariably, marriage cases, as submit- 
ted to this department, are studded with many “‘if’s and 
maybe’s.” But aside from that, it would be out of order for 
us to decide cases which can be judged solely by diocesan 
or Roman courts. 
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N.the back yard of the old _ three- 

story building an apple tree had 
bloomed, and from the windows of the 
upper flat the Hudson River could be 
seen flowing in a clear, clean stream, 
unlike the choppy, dun-colored ice of 
the past winter when Hilda had gazed 
out and wondered what was to become 
of her. All these years she had known 
that at the end things would be some- 
what like this. All this winter, while 
the savage, churning, brown ice of the 
river had fought itself, and the back- 
vards of the buildings on Main Street 
were ugly, frost-burned squares lined 
with a trash barrels, garbage cans and 
old iron, and the sky had stayed gray 
and cold and bleak for days, she had 
found it very hard to be cheerful. 

She was a tall and strong-boned 
woman, and had never let herself form 
the habit of complaining. But Hilda 
had discovered that for everyone, no 
matter how strong, a time comes when 
one is face to face with self. She had 
sat at the gloomy window all winter, 
steadfastly considering the ins and outs 
of her situation. It would be self-in- 
dulgent to live with her married son 
in up-state New York—besides, she 
really did not want to. She had—and 
this was both a strength and a_ weak- 
ness—a_ self-discipline that had always 
prevented her from being dependent, or 
even soft; in days past she had struggled 
through wind, sleet, rain, snow, and 
heavy heat across the campus to the 
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laundry of the military academy where 
she had worked for forty years. Now 
she was over seventy and had a pension. 

Seated at the window this April after- 
noon, she marveled that she had the 
audacity to think in such a way at her 
age. She had met people up and down 
this street during the past winter, shop- 
ping for hamburger and eggs, potatoes 
and macaroni, and milk and cheese. 
Surely these gray, humped figures, 
wrapped in shawls or buttoned into 
lumberjackets, did not have a_ secret 
desire to burst into—the only word she 
had for it was bloom. There seemed to 
be no special spark of hope in any of 
these faces, though they said good morn- 
ing pleasantly enough and then went 
on about their business with set, de- 
termined expressions. 

The street sloped down to the river, 
and all the buildings were ugly, al- 
though there was bright painted furni- 
ture in one, and the latest housekeeping 
gadgets—kitchen ladders, electric stoves, 
enameled bread boxes with daisies and 
roses on the lids, self-wringing mops; 
in another, Italian cheeses hung from 
ihe ceiling and there were cans of 
eatables unknown to Hilda; up the 
street was a neat building which was 
the headquarters of the Salvation Army; 
two blocks further up was a movie 
house; across the street was an Old 
Men’s Home; and down by the river 
there were several bars (or saloons, as 
Hilda still called them). 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK KALAN 


She had been surprised by the bloom- 
ing of the apple tree. All the days that 
she had looked out of the window 
toward the coldly angry river, where 
sometimes she had seen fiery sunsets 
and sometimes forked lightning and 
sometimes high-piled, charcoal gray 
clouds, she had never even seen that 
there was an apple tree in the back 
yard. Its bare branches had been un- 
noticeable against the low building that 
backed up against the yard from the 
other street. It was almost unseemly 
to have this tree burst into pink in such 
surroundings. Like a girl at a dance who 
lets herself be taken in a car to some 
questionable place. 

There were other signs of spring be- 
sides the apple tree—clothing that dur- 
ing the winter must have been dried 
indoors strung up across dark kitchens 
was now out on high clotheslines whose 
pulleys squeaked every morning. Tiny 
shirts and blue dresses and long under- 
drawers and flannel nightgowns and 
diapers; why, you could tell more about 
the people who lived around here by 
the clothes on the lines than by going 
out and walking in the street. They 
must be living three to a room, six, 
seven, or eight to a bathroom. Men 
and women, teen-agers, baby boys and 
baby girls what a lot of different 
kinds of clothes were whipping in the 
April breeze. 

Hilda was surprised that she had been 
so unimaginative all winter. Even the 
birds had come, and for a week now she 
had tossed breadcrumbs onto the roof 
of the porch just below her own kitchen 
window. She knew that in her building 
there was a family of Syrians and sev- 
eral Greek couples. The rest of the 
neighborhood was mostly Italian. And 
in addition to the lovely apple tree 
there was the river shining in the early 
spring sunshine, glittering silver during 
the day and smooth, pale gray at night. 


pee day there was some adven- 
ture—she found strawberries in 
a fruit store and, although they had 
cost a lot of money, she bought some 
and made jam as she had done years 
before. when she had been a wife and 
Jimmy a baby playing on the floor; she 
bought bananas, and one night a bag of 
buttered popcorn, and her collection of 
paperback books was growing, lined up 
along her kitchen table, against the 
wall. By the time June came she was 
settled in and had become so accus- 
tomed to her flat that it was home. 

She was sympathetic with the people 
of the street and found herself starting 
conversations. Had she started that one 
yesterday, or had the Italian fruit man 
started it? And the day before, when 
she bought the Saturday Evening Post, 
had she asked the boy where he went 
to school or had he voluntarily told 
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her that he was studying at night to be 
a radio repairman? She wandered about 
ihe town, looking curiously at the old 
houses with brick sidewalks, and the 
sagging porches hidden behind bright- 
yellow forsythia bushes. The people she 
felt sorry for were the sick ones, the 
ones who shuffled up and down the 
street with canes or on crutches, or 
who looked palely out from windows in 
dark houses. At night when she lay 
in bed reading she would remember 
some haggard or forlorn face she had 
seen that day. She wondered a little 
how they managed their lives. Relatives? 
Charity? 

It was then that she looked at her 
three-room flat and was grateful. It was 
her place and already had the imprint 
of her personality. The room she had 
had in the dormitory of the school with 
the other laundry workers had been a 
square cubicle with a bureau, a cot, and 
a chair. This flat was almost like a 
home, with two framed pictures on 
the living room wall, one of a thatched 
cottage with hollyhocks and the other 
was called Music Hath Charms. 





GOLF: A long walk punctuated with 
disappointments.—Dublin Opinion 





Yes, she was beginning to be happy. 
Life seemed good. Sitting in her chair 
by the window in the evening, or at the 
kitchen table while the radio softly 
played, she would go over the small 
details of the day. Sometimes she went 
back to the years of her long-ago life 
before Mr. Hammond died and they'd 
had a small house on the outskirts of a 
mill town in Massachusetts, their life 
centered around their young boy. 

gut life now, in the present, was 
more real. One day she visited across 
the street in the Old Men’s Home. A 
man had been standing at the window 
as she passed by, and she suddenly 
turned into the uneven brick path and 
went up to the entrance. The man had 
been on the upper fi6or, looking out at 
the river, she imagined. The room 
behind him was a black cave setting 
off his thin face and silver-white hair. 

As soon-as she entered the Home she 
was miserable. There was a smell of 
medicine and close rooms. A _ doctor 
walked down the hall and she stopped 
him. “Are most of the men sick?” she 
inquired. 

“One of them is ill, lady, but for 
the most part, they are all right. This 
is the first time I have been called on 
a special case for about six weeks. I 
make regular visits of inspection once a 
week.” 


A woman in a dark cotton dress came 
up and asked Hilda whom she wished 
to see. And while the woman looked 
stupidly and rather inimically at her, 
Hilda explained that she had dropped 
in as a visitor and would be glad to 
read to someone whose eyesight had 
failed, or do an errand, or write a let- 
ter... . While she was talking she heard 
noises—a low moan down the hall, 
somewhere else a quavering voice an- 
swered by another quavering voice, and 
quite near there was the sound of a cane 
hitting against the floor in a peremptory 
way. 

“I saw a man at an upstairs window,” 
she said. “Might I call on him? Or is he 
ee 

The stone-faced woman merely flailed 
her arm in the direction of the stairs and 
went to answer the cane thumper. 


ROM the window halfway up the 
F soins Hilda could see her building 
across the street. How healthy she was, 
how independent. There was a lady- 
bountiful feeling about this visit to an 
Old Men’s Home. She pushed the feel- 
ing away, ashamed. 

When she came to the door she 
wanted, or thought she wanted, she 
paused. The door was slightly ajar and 
she knocked softly. When someone said 
“Come in,” she stepped inside. At first 
she was unable to speak because the 
face turned toward her was so lean- 
boned, so carved out in beauty, like the 
pictures of emaciated saints she had 
seen. He smiled. “You are the woman 
who lives in the building across the 
street,” he said. His body had_half- 
turned from the window and his head 
was framed in a halo of pale hair. He 
made a very slight gesture with his 
hand. Hilda couldn’t tell whether he 
meant to shake hands with her or to 
invite her to sit down. She glanced out 
the window and realized with a shock 
that he couldn’t have been looking at 
the river as she had supposed, because 
the view was completely blocked by 
the buildings opposite. 

“Sometimes I see you walking on the 
street, doing your errands,” he said, “so 
I know who you are.” Hilda wondered 
how often he had seen her and 
wondered too how it could have been 
that she had never once looked up and 
seen him at the window. And as she 
wondered she knew it was because she 
had the whole world to move about in, 
and he had only this room. “Oh yes,” 
he said, settling back and resting his 
long thin hand on the arm of the chair, 
“I saw that business of buying strawber- 
ries—you tasted one and thought awhile 
and then ate another and then you 
bought the basket.” 

How amazing, thought Hilda. She had 
been observed, and had known noth- 
ing about it. Very likely he could tell 
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her other things about herself, and all 
the other people who had errands on 
this street. She sat down. 

“It seems strange to be sitting here 
in this room,” she said, “looking out at 
—myself.” She laughed, and a pink tint 
of embarrassment came into her face. 
She glanced at the room. There was 
a watercolor of an ocean scene, deep 
blue, ever-moving waves with a_ lacy 
froth of foam, and a lone seagull in the 
sky. “It’s very real—and beautiful, too,” 
she commented. 

“My sister in England painted it.” 
He pointed to a small photograph on 
the table. “She certainly chose the right 
subject. I often forget I’m in a room.” 

On top of the wobbly bookcase there 
was a model ship and a tray with three 
pipes on it. The books in the case were 
not paperbacked, as hers were. They 
were real books, old books. 

“You must read a lot,” she said. 

“I do. I have all the time I want, and 
I get a great deal of pleasure from it. 
Thank God for good eyesight.” 

Hilda examined the books and saw 
War and Peace, and A Tale of Two 
Cities, and Jean Christophe and Moby 
Dick and Treasure Island, and then a 
clock in the hall wheezily struck four 
and broke the spell. The stony-faced 
woman entered. “You want to be 
helped to your bed, Mr. Dixon?” she 
said, looking significantly at Hilda as 
if to say visiting hours were over. 

When, that night, Hilda thought 
about the afternoon’s call at the Old 
Men’s Home she found it hard to be- 
lieve that it had taken place. One thing 
was real—the fact that there was no 
view of the river from over there. She 
pulled down the window-blinds of her 
flat, shutting out the moonlight over the 
softly sparkling water, and stood there, 
deprived. She imagined herself standing 
always at a window with no river to 
see, nothing but ugly buildings. Her 
flat was at the back of the building and 
she did not have windows on the street. 
She had never had a view before, and 
this view of the river had been pure 
accident. She had not known the im- 
portance of such a thing when she had 
rented the flat and had taken the rear 
flat because it was cheaper. 


HEN she sat down to supper 
W she wondered what kind of food 
they had in the Home. Old men’s food, 
she imagined—gruel and custards, milk 
toast and eggs and tepid soup. Insti- 
tutional cooking. She loved her own lit- 
tle suppers. And while now she was 
eating a baked potato and fresh aspara- 
gus and sardines, Mr. Dixon was con- 
tenting himself with a cream soup prob- 
ably and white, starchy blanc mange 
for dessert. She was no stranger to in- 
stitutional cooking. She planned, with 
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a leap of happiness, to take some spe- 
cial delicacies to Mr. Dixon’s room from 
time to time. 

During the next weeks she crossed 
over to the Old Men’s Home every few 
days. Her cooking kept her busy. She 
left food for some of the other old men, 
as well as Mr. Dixon, but she could 
not afford to leave very much. If only 
my time and money were _ better 
matched, she thought. Her gifts of food 
made Mr. Dixon nostalgic and he began 
to tell about his life in England, Liver- 
pool, where he had worked as a ship- 
builder, and then in America, where he 
had been a carpenter. Pulling on his 
pipe, he allowed her to share in_ his 
meditations. Closing his eyes, he would 
tell her about English life and a trip 
he had taken to Switzerland when he 
was a young man. Hilda was economiz- 
ing on her own meals so that she could 





The man had been on the upper 
floor, looking out at the river 


provide delicacies for him. Whenever 
she came in or went out his greeting 
was the same. “Come in, my friend. 
: and “Good-by, my _ friend.” 
Every morning when she went out 
on the street, she glanced toward 
his window to see if she could get a 
glimpse of his silver-white hair, and 
when she returned, clutching her 
bundles, she also looked up. Sometimes 
he would wave. 

She felt guilty when she went to a 
movie and sat in the balcony, joining 
with the others in the laughing and 
smelling the popcorn and the cigarette 
smoke. Right through the movie she 
could see clearly Mr. Dixon’s room with 
the painted picture of water, and the 
rickety old chair, the chest of drawers 
with its washbowl and pitcher, and the 
bed not really made, because he was in 
and out of it so much. While he had all 
his faculties and was in fairly good 
health, still, the paralysis made him par- 
tially helpless. He was not bedridden, 
but he was roomridden. Apparently she 


was his only friend. He had told her 
he was sorry she didn’t play chess. 
When she said that she could play check- 
ers he had said rather grimly, “I 
come to that yet, but God 
During these hot summer 
seemed more frail. 

Suppose, she thought, and shuddered, 
Mr. Dixon should die? Suppose he were 
sick and had to be removed to a_ hos- 
pital? The Old Men’s Home was not 
equipped for serious illnesses. One of 
the men had been taken out the week 
before. She remembered the battered 
straw suitcase that he was taking to the 
hospital. His brother, shaking and older 
than the sick man himself, had come to 
ride with him in the ambulance. Mr. 
Dixon had no one, except his sister in 
England. He had been a widower for 
forty-one years. Today Hilda brought 
him some small red and white striped 
peppermints. “They are cooling and 
cheerful,” she explained. 

“Thank you,” he said politely. “I 
haven’t seen any of these for years. I 
used to be fond of them.” He looked 
out the window. 
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OULDN’T it be wonderful if 

W Mr. Dixon could live over here, 
Hilda thought one night. He could lie 
out on the small back porch (where 
there was a garbage can and a wooden 
coal bin) and have more air and see 
the river! She was packing tiny sponge 
cakes in a candy box, for him. He 
seemed to particularly enjoy little 
sponge cakes with his tea, even in th 
hot weather. Tears came to her eyes. 
Later that night, lost in thought, she 
absentmindedly brushed over and over 
again her hair that she wore in white 
braids around her head like a_ silver 
wreath. She had worn it this way for 
thirty years and never gave it a thought. 
She kept wondering if her flat would be 
really restful for Mr. Dixon. She knew 
it would be more comfortable and he 
would have more care, but would it 
be as restful for him? Men liked to 
be independent, she knew that. She 
had noticed how he called out the 
window sometimes for a newspaper and 
gave the newsboy a small tip when he 
brought it. With his books and _ his 
pipes and his independence perhaps he 
was better off, more dignified, than if 
he had a woman puttering around him. 
The day she found him lying down, 
almost overcome by the hottest weather 
they'd had yet, she went out and 
bought a cooling lotion at the drugstore 
and sat stroking his forehead with a dab 
of cotton. The doctor dropped in with 
his stethoscope, and when he straight- 
ened up he said it wasn’t anything but 
the heat and to be very quiet. He 
prescribed some medicine—a tonic of 
some kind—and Hilda said she would 
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She walked with the 


go for it. 
doctor, down the ‘street, trying to get 
up her courage. They stepped out of 
the hot sunshine into the shade of the 


out 


drugstore awning, and she said in a 
rush: “I’d like to take care of Mr. 
Dixon. What do you think?” The doc- 
tor mopped his pink face and his china 
blue eyes bored into hers. “You a 
nurse?” 

“No I’m not,” she said. “But I can 
certainly take care of a person. I hav- 
en’t noticed any nurse taking care of 
Mr. Dixon.” 

“Well, why don’t you? He pays his 
own way. He can do as he pleases. He'll 
last a long time yet.” 

A knot tightened in Hilda’s stomach. 
The doctor certainly had not under- 
stood. “Thank you.” she said briefly. 

When she brought the medicine in, 
she helped Mr. Dixon get up and sit 
in a chair while she made his bed prop- 
erly so that it would be smooth and 
cool. That evening she sat on her back 
porch in the dark until ten o'clock, 
thinking. She decided to tack a blanket 
up and sleep outside. The blanket 
would keep away the cool air of mid- 
night, and also the bright morning sun- 
light. She would just try it. But she 
did not have a very restful night be- 
cause later the moon came up and the 
whole sky was white. 

Toward morning she shivered because 
she had not brought out enough cover, 
and at six o’clock she went inside. I’m 
not even a sensible person, she thought, 
jet alone a nurse. All kinds of thoughts 
tangled and bumped around in her 
mind. Among them she wondered what 
her landlord would do if she brought 
in a paying guest. 
reminded herself. 


en sat for a long time at the pink 
plastic breakfast table, scarcely en- 
joying the fresh coffee she had made. 
Out of a calm planned life she had 
created a problem. She wanted some- 
thing. Suddenly she remembered what 
she had most hoped for many months 
ago—to “come to life.” Well, she 
thought in surprise, I’ve done that. 
There was a lump in her throat. 

Mr. Dixon was smoking his pipe con- 
tentedly that afternoon when she went 
over to the Home. The weather had 
cooled off, and the man on the radio 
had said the heat wave had broken and 
that on September 


I have a lease, she 


twenty-second _ it 
would be the beginning of autumn. 
At four o’clock she asked Mr. Dixon 
if he would like her to get the afternoon 
newspaper. She was sitting quietly in a 
chair, but when she asked the question 
her hands trembled. And when she 
brought the newspaper in she felt as if 
her heart would burst with excitement. 
She rattled the pages and hid behind 
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them as she turned to the ad section. 
“I’m thinking of putting an ad in this 
paper,” she said. “How do you do 
it? Like one of these. “s 

“An ad?” 

“I feel I ought to do something with 
my time,” she said in a strong business- 
like voice. “I could take care of some- 
body over in my flat. There’s plenty ol 
room, and a back porch. I’m a good 
cook. Mr. Dixon smiled at her. 
“My life is more selfish than I want it 
to be,” she said, taking short quick 
breaths. Mr. Dixon kept looking at her 
intently, and she began tolding the 
newspaper neatly and pressing it into 
a compact smoothing — the 
creases over and over with nervous 
hands. “There is a fine view of the 
Hudson River from my back window,” 
she finally said. 

Mr. Dixon put some tobacco in his 
pipe and struck a match. 

“Mrs. Hammond,” he 


package, 


said calmly, 





®@ People seldom think alike until 
it comes to buying wedding pres- 
ents.—Wall Street Journal 





and her heart jumped at hearing him 
use her name for the first time, “you 
would have a great many answers to 
such an ad. Every down-and-out old per- 
son who could read the newspaper 
would try to get there first. If you ran 
the ad you’d better put a box number, 
not an address. There’s an army of 
sad, sick, lonely people ready to take 
advantage of an offer like that.” 

“But then I'd feel I was some good 
in the world.” 

“You're already some ‘good in the 
world,’” he answered with an amused, 
tender smile, “because you’re free and 
at peace. You can go and come as you 
please and enjoy life. You give off a 
sort of warmth and happiness that 
means a lot to people, to me.” 

Hilda was very quiet. She didn’t move 
for quite a long time. How easy it had 
been to find out what she wanted to 
know, she was thinking. Too easy. She 
felt very disappointed. He had not 
shown a bit of interest. Smiling as 
brightly as she could, she said, “I’m 
awlully glad I asked you about it before 
I did it. It helps to talk things over 
with another person. I'll think it over 
a day or so before I do anything.” 

When she walked down the uneven 
brick path that led from the Home 
out to the sidewalk she turned and 
waved at Mr. Dixon’s window as usual. 
There's no point in losing a friend, she 
said to herself as she crossed the street 
to her doorway. I wouldn’t want him 





to even think—yes, there he was, wav- 
ing and—smiling! 

She moved around restlessly in her 
flat that night and stood on the porch 
for a long time, watching the river. 
There’s no fool like an old fool, she said 
grimly, and finally went to bed. 


N the morning she sat drinking 
| juice and coffee and made a pile 
of toast. It was another warm day, and 
she kept wiping her forehead. 1 won't 
go over to the Home until tomorrow, 
she thought. Then I'll just take up 
casually where I left off. I'll tell him 
I've taken his advice about the ad. 

She washed her hair and dried it in 
the sun on the porch, The sky was 
so blue that the river water picked up 
the reflection and was deep blue also. 
Hilda sat very straight in her chair, with 
her hair hanging down over the back. 
Late in the afternoon she put on her 
street clothes and went out to shop. 
She had been thinking deeply, up there 
on the porch, and now a feeling ot 
pride filled her. She found herself wish- 
ing that there were some way of letting 
Mr. Dixon know how very proud of him 
she was. She had known all along that 
he was a fine man, a very special kind 
of man. He was a gentleman through 
and = through—independent, _ self-sufhi- 
cient. And that’s the way he wants me 
to be, she thought. That’s what he was 
trying to tell me. 

Walking down the street, she was sur- 
prised at the feeling of peace that had 
come over her. She was proud of her 
friend who would not take advantage of 
a sentimental old woman who had 
wanted to mother him, take charge of 
him. It is not everybody who finds a 
friend so late in life, she thought. It is 
very, very rare. 

When she passed the florist shop next 
to the grocery store she picked out a 
trailing philodendron in a pot and 
bought it. Tomorrow she would bring 
something to Mr. Dixon that was not 
food. He would enjoy having something 
ereen in his room, and she 
course take care of it for him, water 
it regularly. It would be a way of show- 
ing him. 

Later, standing by the river, clutch- 
ing her parcels from the grocery store 
and the florist shop and gazing into the 
river, she had the greatest moment of 
happiness she had ever known. She 
tried to explain it to herself. It’s more 
than I wanted or expected in the first 
place, she thought. It’s not flowers, it’s 
fragrance. Yes. It’s not wine, it’s the 
bouquet of wine. She kept on thinking 
about other things that were like her 
new happiness, and, although she was 
no poet, a very poetic idea came into her 
mind. Love has the softness of falling 
snow, she thought, and snow only comes 
in winter. 


could of 


THE SIGN 














**Pieta’’ By Quentin Metsys from “Christ's Image’ 


The Com-passion of Mary 


In Mary’s com-passion we discover the answer to the problem how not 


to waste suffering but to use it profitably 


* all history there has never been 
such suffering—so massive and _ vari- 
ous and useless—as now. There is the 
suffering of the bomb and the torture 
chamber and the 


forced labor camps, 
all upon a 


scale; and suffering 
within the psyche so intense and so 
suddenly everywhere that one might al- 
most feel that it 
invention. 


new 


was this century’s 


Suffering has always been a problem, 
it has become the problem. It is 
essential that we do not misconceive it. 
In the practical order, the primary prob- 
lem of suffering is not to waste it. It 
is such expensive stuff, its cost in pain 
and anguish is so high, that it would 
be a frantic folly, the worst sort of 
spendthriftness, to let it run to waste, 
as most of us do, most of the time 
(principally in self-pity, which is the 
surest way of turning it into total 
loss). Suffering can be used in many 
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ways but in one way supremely—su- 
premely in the double sense that it 
is put to the highest use and no small- 
est fraction of it need go unused. Our 
Lady, as Mother of Sorrows, shows us 
how. 

There is endless fascination in watch- 
ing the back-and-forth of relations be- 
tween Mary and her Son. In the natural 
order, she was His mother. He drew His 
life from her. But in the order of grace 
(which is the order of redemption) it 
was the reverse, she drew her life from 
Him. In the natural order, it was her 
greatest glory that He like her. 

But in the order of grace it was her 
greatest glory that she was like Him. 
Both sets of relationship are so close 
that we tend to see Our Lady and Our 
Lord as simply mirroring each other. 
Her Sorrows, for instance, we almost 
automatically think of as her reaction 
to His—her mother’s heart wrung be- 


was 


by FRANK J. SHEED 


cause He sutlers persecution and humil 


jation and agony and death. And _ this 
indeed is the central point. But, in 
fact. like all other human beings she 
had sufferings of her own. 

\ first clue is given us in the in- 


cident of Our Lord’s being lost as a boy 
of twelve and. after three days, found 
again in the Temple. She says to Him 
“Son, why hast thou 
Thy father and I have sought thee sor- 
rowing.” 


done this to us? 
His answer comes. startlingly 
dutiful and 
twelve: “Did vou not know that I must 
be in mv Father's house?” The answe 
could hardly bleaker 
loving son to a sorrowing mother, from 


from a obedient son of 


have been from a 
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SALVE FROM A SOVIET PRISON CAMP 


by ELIZABETH GILMARY 


Hail. Queen of Martyrs! 
Now at our season’s end 
show us thy blessed Fruit. 


Oh, not the joy of orchards 

singing with the silver trumpets 

of a thousand birds gone mad with bliss 
beneath bright rainbow boughs. 


Not yet the exultation 
of the golden liquid glory 
poured for thee one Easter dawn. 


Show us the fruit of after-vintage: 
that dark mass of broken beauty 
that was thine to hold 

beneath the tree that was a cross. 








the perfect Son to the perfect Mother— 
why waste three days, you should have 
known where I was. 

Notice what Our Lady says. “Son, why 
hast thou done this to us?” What had 
He done? Gone away from them. In 
cur Lady’s question we catch the echo 
of a greater cry not yet uttered, to be 
uttered from the Cross twenty years 
after, “My God, my God. why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” Christ had His Passion; 
but Mary had her passion too; not 
simply her anguish at His. but her own. 
I have called this a first clue. 

If Our Lady had a passion, what 
could it signify, what meaning could it 
have for anyone but herself? Christ’s 
Passion redeemed us, redeemed her. 
What is left for anyone else’s passion to 
effect? 

Something is left. Read one of the 
most surprising texts, the most surpris- 
ing perhaps, in all Scripture. It is in 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians 
(1:24). “I fill up those things that are 
wanting of the suffering of Christ, in 
mv flesh, for His body which is the 
Church.” 

There are two statements here, shock- 
ing enough to stir us, if anvthing could, 
out of that state of pious coma in which 
most of us read Scripture. St. Paul says 
something is wanting to the sufferings 
of Christ for the Mystical Body. That, 
you might think, is shock enough for 
one text. The second is almost worse— 
St. Paul is going to help make up what 
is wanting to the sufferings of Christ. 

St. Paul, of course, knew what he 
was saving. So did the Holy Spirit, who 
was saying it through him. But St. 
Paul did not arrive at truths so pro- 
found and mysterious easily, nor shall 
we. We must labor with our own 
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minds to see what the mind of the 
Church has made of them. Something 
is wanting to the sufferings of Christ; 
Christians can do something to supply 
for it. Whatever Christ did was done 
perfectly. It follows that there must 
be something in the order of salvation 
which cannot simply be done by Him 
for men, something that has to be sup- 
plied by them. 

Consider the great design of our re- 
demption. Christ Our Lord is God, the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. 
Eternally He _ possesses the divine 
Nature as God. In time He has taken 
a human nature and been born into the 
world as Man. He, uniquely, is one 
Person with two natures. He may op- 
erate in either nature—do the things 
that go with being God, do the things 
that go with being man. But whatever 
is done in either nature is done by 
Him, the Person, God. 

secause He is man with the nature of 
man, He could offer satisfaction for the 
sins of mankind, an offering in human 
nature that could in strict justice be 
set in the scales against the sin of 
human nature. The offering He made 
was His Passion and Death. Because 
the Person who made the offering is 
God, the offering gained an_ infinite 
value, by which it compensated and 
more than compensated for sin, 

It seems complete, it is complete, al- 
most mathematically so. But why did 
Our Lord have to offer His death? Since 
any action in His human nature was 
the action of a divine Person and there- 
fore of infinite value, why not some 
lesser thing—the tears He shed over 
dead Lazarus, for instance? That too 
would have been complete, mathemati- 
cally! 


But mathematics never tells the whole 
story. If Our Lord had chosen some 
lesser action, costing little, then we 
should have felt that we had been re- 
deemed solely by the divinity of His 
Person, human nature providing no 
more than a token, just enough to meet 
the literal terms of the problem, Man- 
kind would have been redeemed, cer- 
tainly, but left with a profound feeling 
at its heart that its sin had been ex- 
cused, written off as a bad debt, rather 
than expiated, paid for. 

Christ Our Lord chose otherwise. 
Human nature must not make a merely 
token giving, relying upon the divinity 
of the Giver to make it adequate: it 
must give all it had to give, life itself, 
leaving the divinity to supply only what 
the humanity could not, the infinite 
value which made the act wholly suf- 
ficient. The heart of man could be satis- 
fied—the heart of God, too, if one dare 
thus speeculate—only if humanity gave 
its all in atonement for the sin of 
humanity. 

In Christ, humanity did give its all. 
But if only in Christ, then there must 
still be unease at the heart of man. 
Christ is the perfection of humanity, 
but He is not the whole of humanity! 
If atonement is left as His solitary act, 
then humanity has not given its all, 
and the rest of men are simply specta- 
tors at their own redemption, watchers 
of so agonizing a spectacle, not partici- 
pants in it. 

St. Paul is telling us that Christ once 
again chose otherwise. His own Passion 
is wholly redemptive; but parallel with 
it, drawing all its meaning from it, 
truly effective in union with it, there 
is a passion of redeemed humanity—a 
com-passion, co-redemptive. 


OT all are giving their all, or 
N much, or anything perhaps. The 
more reason for those giving to give 
more generously. St. Paul will fill up 
those things which are wanting to the 
sufferings of Christ, in his own flesh, for 
Christ’s Body, which is the Church. 

But even St. Paul could not give all 
his sufferings for the healing of Christ’s 
Body—some had to be for his own sins. 
There was only one with no sins to re- 
duce the totality of her giving; one. 
therefore, in whom the com-passion to 
which we are all called is perfectly ful- 
filled. 

That is the fundamental meaning of 
her suffering, her compassion, the pas- 
sion which ran parallel with her Son’s. 
In her, men find the answer to the 
problem how not to waste their own 
sufferings. They must do as she did, 
unite them with Christ’s, make them 
co-redemptive, usable by Him for souls. 
That is one reason why our suffering 
age needs her so desperately. 


THE SIGN 
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Challenge of Meekness 


Christ’s enemies didn’t know that He had won. He seemed to lose. 


They didn’t hear the echo from the Mount: “Blessed are the meek” 


I no time in His life did Jesus 
A cums look less like a world-Saviour 
than at the very time He was saving the 
world. During those last few painful 
hours when He was being subjected to 
derision and torment, to the ordinary 
Jew He was apparently but one more 
vicim of the harsh power of their 
rulers, and to the Roman soldiers, 
simply one more helpless prisoner lost 
io human consideration. But even more 
significantly, to the engineers of His 
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by SIMON WOOD, C.P. 


execution, the priests and the Pharisees, 
He seemed to be doing nothing more 
than dying painfully and ingloriously. 

To be sure, the appearances are all 
against the Sufferer on the Cross. The 
Saviour that the Jews had trained them- 
selves to expect was one who would be 
a striking, impressive figure of irresist- 
ible might. The king that their constant 
prayers and favorite prophetic verses led 
them to imagine was one who would 
spellbind by glamorous, forceful deeds. 


Christophorus—Verlag Herder 





“Behold, O God,” the popular so-called 
Psalm of Solomon, written by one of 
their number, begged, “and raise up for 
them their King, the Son of David, in 
the time which Thou knowest, O God, 
that He may reign over Israel Thy 
servant; and gird him with strength to 
shatter unjust princes. ... He shall not 
weaken during His time, leaning on his 
God, for God has made him powerful 
by the Holy Spirit.” 

‘That is why, beneath the Cross, the 
Pharisees now taunt the pain-racked 
Man above them with the vision of such 
glamour. Adopting the tactics and nearly 
the same language Satan had used three 
years before in the desert, the Pharisees, 
almost pleading with Him to speak their 
language, shout: “If He is the King of 
Israel, let Him come down now from 
the cross, and we will believe Him.” 

The Saviour, however, goes about His 
work of saving the world without any 
reference to their specifications for Him. 
He makes no move to meet His enemies’ 
domineering force with force. Rather, 
He hangs silently, slowly dying. He 
manifests no misgivings because the 
great ones do not take His part. Long 
ago, He had aligned Himself so surely 
with the plain and lowly folk that He 
had even announced: “Learn of Me, 
for T-am, meek. .....” 


O put it simply, the method that 
Christ used to save the world was 
nothing of this world’s making. It was 
a meekness that reversed the scale of 
earthly values to make room for the 
unearthly power of His heavenly Father. 
Actually, the Pharisees had all had 
their chance to understand what He is 
doing. They could have followed Him, 
for instance, several years ago to the 
Mount of His Great Sermon by the 
Lake of Galilee. If they had gone there 
to learn His Sacred Heart, they would 
understand now that the meekness of 
the sufferings before their eyes is but 
the commentary He is offering, in 
deeds, upon the second of His eight, 
paradoxical Beatitudes. 

But the Pharisees had not been pres- 
ent on the Mount in Galilee to dignily 
the occasion. On that day, Jesus, look- 
ing out upon His audience, sees only 
the lowly, unlearned, dispossessed of 
Palestine. There are 


fishermen and 
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shepherds, men and women of the vil- 
lages—the sort whom their betters sneer- 
ingly called “people of the land.” Of 
these people, the Pharisees were to ex- 
claim at a later date, with more open 
disdain: “This multitude who do not 
know the Law are accursed.” 

But the Saviour does not share their 
narrow prejudice. With gentle pity for 
the people, He calls them to Himself. 
With one apt word, He lifts from them 
the stigma of impotence their leaders 
had interpreted as a curse: “Blessed,” 
so the Saviour begins, “blessed are the 
meek, for they shall possess the land.” 

These words, let us recognize, are a 
paradox. They startled those who heard 
them. They are no platitudinous slogan 
to lull the oppressed into a harmless 
state of resigned submission to their so- 
cial peers. They are no visionary dream 
of a reformer unaware of the implica- 
tions of what he is saying. They are 
strong. challenging words that upset the 
scale of values always so reverenced by 
the world. Our Blessed Lord, in this 
Second Beatitude, is reserving His bless- 
ing for those lowly dispossessed whom 
society ranks last, with the clear prom- 
ise that if they follow Him they will be 
the first to possess the land of inheri- 
tance. 

Lest anyone water down His words, 
Our Lord goes on to specify just what 
He means. He puts His finger on 
familiar situations His downtrod listen- 
ers often meet in their lowly way of 
life: “I say to you not to resist the 
evildoer; on the contrary, if anyone 
strike thee on the right cheek, turn to 
him the other also; and if anyone would 
go to law with thee and take thy tunic, 
let him take thy cloak as well: and who- 
ever forces thee to go for one mile, 
go with him Love your 
enemies, do good to those who hate you, 
and pray for those who persecute and 
calumniate you.” 


two. 


S the years roll by, these unusual 
r , yacork of our Saviour have been 
the pretext for much mock scandal 
among those who have not really under- 
stood them. There are some who, with 
more literal-mindedness than common 
sense, take these words to their hearts, 
out of context, to justify their own lack 
of responsible leadership and even so- 
cial failures. Such antisocial souls twist 
this Second Beatitude into a mere bless- 
ing on do-nothingism, as though Our 
Lord were some sort of sentimental, 
radical reactionary, seeking classless, 
aimless anarchy. 

At the other extreme, however, stand 
far more souls—the rugged, self-con- 
fident men of action who either ex- 
plain away the meekness of the Saviour 
or reject it altogether. Too many, even 
of those who call upon the name of 
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Christ, see in Christian meekness noth- 
ing more than cringing, irresponsible 
ineffectiveness. In their eyes, the meek 
man is a man without spirit or self- 
respect, who allows people to browbeat 
him because he is alyaid to fight back. 
§uch people hold it as self-evident that 
the only way to be effective is to be 
ageressive, and that the only way of 
proving that they are right is to crush 
objectors by a show of greater might. 


HE fact remains, however, that the 
i gem of God chose meekness as His 
method of saving the world. He did not 
resist the blasphemous evil-doers who 
put Him to a shockingly painful death. 
He did not return evil for evil, nor even 
force for force. He submitted to the 
rough manhandling of the soldiers, the 
insulting language of the priests, the 
cruelly jesting crown of thorns, “and 
He opened not His mouth.” When He 
arrived on Calvary, He let the soldiers 
take from Him His cloak and tunic. He 
gave first His hands and then His feet 
to be pierced with nails. And even in 
the throes of death, He does good to 
those who persecute and calumniate 
Him, for in fact his first prayer—the 
prayer of the Son of God—is for them. 

Yet when we look with understand- 
ing eye, we see in the Crucified Man 
of Calvary no sign of ineffectiveness. 
Rather, precisely because of His great 
holy meekness, it is He who is the 
dominant figure of that Hill of pain. 
He is still the Prophet, the Pharisees 
know well, who had bluntly called them 
“whitened sepulchers, hypocrites,” and 
even “sons of hell.” He is still the force- 
ful Teacher who so silenced those who 
snidely challenged His words that even- 
tually, as Scripture remarks, “they dared 
not ask Him any more questions.” If 
He is silent now, it is not because He 
can do nothing else. His heroic meek- 
ness is His final, unassailable answer 
to the misguided power of His enemies. 
By His meekness, He proves that He is 
the Son of God and that the Pharisees 
are but helpless victims of their rage. 
He proves that it is they who are so 
weak they cannot accept the Truth, but 
can only seek to rid the world of Him 
who brings the Truth. The silent Man 
of Nazareth, in the overwhelming op- 
pression of Calvary, become the adored 
Saviour of the World, is God’s proof 
that the powers of darkness, in their 
hour of triumph, can do nothing lasting 
against the strength of the meekness of 
truth. 

The fact remains, too, that the Son 
of God taught mankind meekness as the 
sure way to the Kingdom of heaven. 
The difference between the violent man 
and the man of meekness blessed by 
Christ is not that the first is strong 
and the other weak. It is certainly not 





that the one possesses the emotion of 
anger and the other does not. Christ 
whipping the money-dealers out of the 
Temple and Christ silently accepting 
the blows of the Roman whips is the 
One Divine Model of holy meekness, 
He was meek in that He deliberately 
embraced the lot of the lowly dispos- 
sessed of earth who rely not on earthly 
power as the sign of strength but on the 
power of God, who is their protector, 
His meekness consisted in a control of 
anger even under provocation, save only 
where love of God directed it be used, 
“for the wrath of man does not work 
the justice of God.” It was a_ rising 
above all the evils of men to the one 
thing that can overcome it, the good. 

The intemperately angry man is in 
fact the man who does not love the 
truth, but only the satisfaction of his 
personal revenge. He does not seek the 
Kingdom of God and His justice; he 
knows only the power of physical brute 
force. He makes the claim that he is 
defending his injured rights. But in 
reality he is only acting on the ancient 
fallacy that right is best served by 
might. 


UT the meek man is patient before 

injustices, because, fortified by 
the sight of His Lord upon the Cross, 
he would rather be a victim of brute 
force than be its agent. He seeks to do 
good to those who do evil to him, be- 
cause he has the strength of the vision 
of the Kingdom founded by Christ’s 
meek endurance, and in all things seeks 
to further its growth. He does not think 
simply to crush his enemies; he works 
to convert them into friends of God. 
He does not meet anger with a return 
of anger; with a soft answer, he turns 
it away. He knows no selfish ambition 
for personal revenge; his heart is con- 
tent to work and pray for the victory 
of Truth, even at his own expense. 
For that reason, it is only the meek 
Christian who knows how properly to 
utilize his God-given passion of anger, 
for only he can use it under the guid- 
ance of the light of Christ’s Cross, to 
drive unworthy motives and practices 
out of the temple of God that is man’s 
soul, 

It is vastly significant that it was at 
the very time that Our Blessed Lord 
seemed to be doing the least that He 
was perfecting His great work on earth. 
Through His meekness, He has as- 
cended His everlasting Throne, from 
which He rules and sanctifies the hearts 
of men. Single-handedly, as it were, 
His meekness has raised immeasurably 
the capacity of men to suffer and to 
endure that they might enter into their 
eternal inheritance where Christ is 
King, and “the meek increase their joy 
in ihe Lord.” 


THE SIGN 
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A Look at the World... by Anita Colby 





Vacation 


Musings 


NASSAU-—I’'m taking a brief vacation 
whether I deserve one or not, a vacation 
from the mad whirl one frequently finds 
oneself swept up in in New York and 
Hollywood, with all the broadcasts, tele- 
casts, “first nights,” personal appear- 
ances, speaking engagements, etc. 

When these things begin running into 
each other and overlapping into one 
long, vari-colored blur, I always know 
it’s time to quit for awhile, time to get 
away and ‘rest and think, time to take 
stock and let my soul catch up with me. 

I arrived here from Palm Beach, Fla., 
where I first spent a few days with my 
dear friend, Dolly O’Brien, and from 
here I'll fly to North Carolina and sev- 
cral appearances in the interest of my 
television sponsor, and then fly what's 
left of me back to New York to begin 
all over again. 


A New Playland 


While in Palm Beach, I again no- 
ticed the marked shift of interest from 
that area, long considered at least a 
once-yearly vacation “must” by many 
of the wealthier families of two conti- 
nents. 

They—these former “regulars’’—first 
gradually turned to Nassau, the beauti- 
ful little island-in The Bahamas from 
which I’m writing this. 

Now, they’re leaving Nassau—many 
have already left—for the ‘new vacation 
rage, the new playground of the rich 
and famous, Round Hill, near Mon- 
tego Bay, also in The Bahamas. 

Palm Beach and Nassau are still won- 
derful, as dreamy and relaxing as ever, 
of course, and in some ways both are 
better since they’ve quieted down some- 
what, but Round Hill is truly gorgeous, 
everything you might have heard or 
read of it. 

Noel Coward has a place there; so 
has Adele Astaire, the sister of the fam- 
ous Fred and the wife of Kingman 
Douglas; so has Broadway producer 
John C. Wilson; CBS’s William Paley; 
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the Cleveland Amorys, and actor Clive 
Brook, among others of this set. 

The waters that border Round Hill, 
a peninsula, are so beautifully blue 
and green and so clear that Walt Disney 
decided to film Jules Verne’s 20,000 
Leagues Under The Sea there, his next 
big feature film, with Kirk Douglas 
and Peter Lorre. 


Ring On Her Finger 


Surrounded as’ it is by breathtaking 
natural beauty, Round Hill is ideal for 
romance, even though dress tends to 
play clothes and is more informal than 
Palm Beach and Nassau. 

Adele Astaire and I discussed Round 
Hill’s romantic atmosphere the last time 
I was there and, as such discussions do, 
this one ended with engagements and 
marriages. 

We both began to wonder about the 
origin of the wedding ring and, when I 
returned to New York, I checked on it. 
Several authorities told me finger, toe, 
nose, ear, and other type rings have 
been in use as money and ornaments 
among all peoples since earliest times. 
The wedding ring—the engagement ring 
came much later—was probably intro- 
duced by the very early Jews. At least, 
there are no wedding rings extant that 
pre-date some of the _ beautifully 
wrought, gold filigree rings the Jews 
gave their wives as a symbol that the 
woman was being admitted into the 
man’s confidence and, most of all, as a 


symbol of the constancy and perma- 
nency expected of marriage. 
The most striking of these I later 


saw in London. It has a richly enameled 
band about half-an-inch wide, on top 
of which is a miniature, finely carved 
house of gold, apparently to symbolize 
domesticity. 


Pocket Curiosity 


If dress among the rich and famous 
settlers of Round Hill is informal, that 
of the natives of the area is strikingly 





colorful and imaginative, in addition. 
The costumes they wear for their cere- 
monial dances, in which many of the 
visitors often join, are particularly so 
and must be seen to be believed, since 
they practically defy description. 

When I first saw them, it occurred to 
me how different are fashions and modes 
of dress all over the world, and how 
interesting, and I recalled something 
that happened in the famous Parisian 
salon of Christian Dior the last time I 
was there. 

Mr. Dior had received a letter implor- 
ing him to let the writer know in ad- 
vance the position of the pockets in 
the latest suits the noted designer had 
on the drawing boards for milady. 

It was signed by a notorious French 
pickpocket, and whether or not it was 
written in jest I'll probably never know. 


Fall Cirele 


Musing of any kind is fun I note as 
I write this, but it invariably describes 
a full circle to bring me right back 
where I started. 

In this case, I find myself thinking of 
New York again, with all its hustle and 
bustle and the theaters of which I’m 
so fond, specifically the new Cole Porter 
musical Ninotchka which will star Hil- 
degarde Neff, about whom you'll be 
hearing much more very soon. 

I hear Cole’s music has never been 
more romantic and lush, that George S. 
Kaufman, who is writing the book, has 
rarely been more witty and penetrating, 
and that rarely will jaded old Broadway 
have seen a more scintillating and ac- 
complished start than the stunning Miss 
Neff. 

I surely can’t wait to see her and to 
hear Cole’s wonderful new tunes and 
laugh at Kaufman’s wonderful new dia- 
logue. 

I guess I just can’t wait to get back 
to New York. 

Ah, me, yes, fun is 
better. 


fun but work is 
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N Green Bay, Wisconsin, there lives 
| a lady of a certain age who does not 
make a hobby of gambling, writing 
light verse, or any of the other deadly 
sins. She never saw a horse race, prob- 
ably never race horse, and to 
her a bookmaker is a man who operates 
a printing press. In May, though, she 
knows about horses. May is the month 
of the Kentucky Derby. 

The lady in Wisconsin is one of mil- 
lions. All over the United States there 
are people like her. Eleven months a 
year they are scarcely aware of the ex- 
istence of the thoroughbred horse, and 
then all of a sudden at this season they 
are talking knowingly of Turn-To and 
Fisherman and Correlation and Goyamo 
and Porterhouse and Duke’s Lea. They 
even argue about the pronunciation: 
“derby” or “darby.” 


Saw a 


“I don’t care how you pronounce it,” 
said Lord Derby when the question was 
put to him, “but the hat’s a bowler.” 

There are no figures available here 
to determine whether interest in the 
Derby is as wide as interest in a World 
Series, a heavyweight championship 
fight, or a Notre Dame football game, 
but this is certain. That cavalry charge 
at Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, on the first Saturday of every 
May, is more than a horse race, more 
than a sporting event. It is a national 
phenomenon—and what a phenomenon 
you can never truly know until you 
have seen, and heard, the Texas dele- 
gation come whooping into Louisville 
tbout Thursday of Derby Week. 

In 1951 Jack Amiel, owner of the 
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Trainer Ben Jones: the 1953 Derby just didn’t seem right 





by RED 


colt, Count Turf, shared a bedroom on 
a train from Louisville to New York 
with Conn McCreary, who had _ that 
day ridden Count Turf to victory in the 
Derby. They had the Derby Gold Cup 
with them, and every little while they 
took it out of its mahogany case and 
set it up on its green marble base and 
worshipped it as an idol. 

“It seems to me,” McCreary said, hesi- 
tantly because the idea made him a 
trifle self-conscious, “that the Derby has 
come to be a sort of religious thing. 
Like for people that don’t have any 
Confession.” 

Amiel is a Broadway restaurateur who 
has to roast and serve several sides of 
beef to earn $98,000, which was Count 
Turf’s take that afternoon. He was 
gazing at the cup. “It still seems like a 
dream,” he said. 

“But when you wake up after this 
dream,” a man said, “the cup will still 
be there—along 
with the money.” 
“Oh, the money,” 
Amiel said. “Any- 
body can make 
$98,000.” 

There were sev- 
eral sports writers 
present. They 
were shaken. 

Last winter it 
had been = an- 
nounced that 
Churchill Downs 
would, at long 
last, install the 
film patrol. This 
consists of a bat- 
tery of movie cam- 
eras set up at in- 
tervals around the 
track to take 
close-up films of 
the entire race. 
Almost instantan- 
eously the films 
are processed and 
delivered to the 
steward to help 


United Press photos 
them detect any 


SMITH 


fouls that may have been committed. 

Jockeys admire the film patrol, even 
though it sometimes exposes a_ rider 
who, in a gush of boyish ebullience, has 
clutched a fistful of some rival’s saddle- 
cloth. They feel that the camera’s all- 
seeing eye discourages fouling and helps 
them live longer. Conn McCreary, 
though, disagreed with them. He didn’t 
approve of installing the film patrol for 
the Derby. 

“You ought to be allowed to take a 
shot in the Derby,” he said, meaning 
that this was one race where no holds 
should be barred and no risk could be 
too great. Incidentally, no winner has 
been disqualified in all the Derby's 
eighty years, though things have hap- 
pened in that race which would curdle 


a rodeo cowboy’s blood. 
¢¢ 7 TRY to tell myself how I feel 
| about the Derby,” McCreary 
said. He has won twice, aboard Pensive 
in 1944 when he was twenty-three years 
old, and with Court Turf seven years 
later when even he suspected he was 
washed up. 

“I know,” he said, “that even five or 
six years after I win my first Derby, I 
couldn’t quite believe it. I’d say to 
myself, ‘Did you ever win a Derby?’ 
‘Yes,’ I’d say, ‘honest, I really win a 
Derby.’ 

“I can’t exactly explain it to myself 
yet,” he said, “but I know that no 
matter what happens, if I’m sixty-five 
years old and the -worst bum in the 
world, why, some guy will buy me a 
drink. And somebody else will say to 
him, ‘What’re you buying that little 
crumb a drink for?’ And he’ll say, “Why, 
he win the Derby!’” 

It’s the way they feel about it which 
makes the Derby something special. 
There’s Conn McCreary, to whom that 
race is kind of a religion. There’s Jack 
Amiel, who never had a good horse be- 
fore Count Turf, to whom it was all a 
dream. There’s Alfred Gwynne Vander- 
bilt, who has had many fine horses from 
Discovery down to Native Dancer, yet 
has never won a Derby. 
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In 1953, Dark Star, right, upset Native Dancer in a race that earned its label as “that cavalry charge” 


Vanderbilt was red-eyed and snuffling 
at Churchill Downs last spring, when 
Native Dancer was favored to wear the 
blanket of roses in the winner’s circle. 
Alfred thought he had a bad cold. 

“It could be hay fever,” he admitted 
privately, “but if I tell anybody that, 
some smart guy is going to claim it’s 
rose fever.” 

There’s Benjamin Allyn Jones, who 
ought to be used to it now after train- 
ing six Derby winners. (The record 
was four until he came along.) Last 
year he didn’t have a starter, and a 
visitor in his barn remarked that it 
simply didn’t seem right for the race to 
20 off without one of Ben’s horses. 

“I know,” Ben said. “I miss the feel- 
ing, too. I like the excitement of a 
Derby, gettin’ a horse ready, puttin’ him 
ever. It was fun winning with Ponder 
that year. And then Hill Gail, well, I 
had him real fit. ” Then his voice 
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trailed off, as wistful as an old song. 

These are all hard-boiled guys, Jones 
and McCreary and Amiel and Vander- 
bilt. But the Derby gets ‘em, as the 
Derby gets 100,000 witnesses and 
Hooper only knows how many televi- 
sion viewers and 
newspaper readers. 


HE late Joe Palmer. who wrote 
i You horses as no man did before 
or has done since, described the Derby 
as an event which no man can write 
about quite truthfully. The legends, he 
said, were too strong; the Derby had to 
he approached with an attitude. 

“He may go Southern,” Joe wrote, 
“and wave his julep and request the 
band to play ‘Dixie.’ He may denounce 
the whole enterprise as a_ scandalous 
piece of commercialism. He may hail 
the winner as the culmination of three 
hundred years of selective breeding or 


radio listeners and 


denounce him as a lucky three-year-old 
forced to run too far, too early in the 
year. He may call the tinsel glittering 
or call it tawdry. But some attitude he 
must take. ef 

Well, it can be said that the Belmont 
Stakes is a greater race, and perhaps it 
is, for it is longer and productive of 
mightier champions. The Preakness is 
older than the Derby. and so are the 
Belmont and the Travers at Saratoga 
and the Queen’s Plate up in Canada. 
There are richer races than the Derby 
and more testing races, but in this 
country there is only one Derby. 

Again Joe Palmer: “Four springs ago 
two men, not now identified, laid plans 
which are about to come to fruition. 
One was planning the mating which led 
to the winner of the Kentucky Derby. 
The other was lighting a fire under the 
mash of the Brown-Forman distillery. 
Strength to them both.” 
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N the year 1531 Tepayac was but a bare, scraggly hill 
spottily clad with a few scrawny cacti. Then a poor In- 
dian, Juan Diego, crossed it on his way to Mexico City, 
a mere three miles away. As he reached its summit, a_bril- 
liant light startled him. A beautiful lady appeared and 
commanded him to see the Bishop and ask that a shrine be 
built on the spot to honor the Blessed Virgin. It took a 
miracle to convince the ecclesiastic, the miracle of the roses, 
roses blooming in the middle of Winter where only cacti 
grew before, roses that left their imprint on Diego’s tat 
tered robe and a portrait of the Virgin of Guadalupe, 
too. The Bishop was convinced, and all of Mexico with him. 
Today, Guadalupe is Mexico’s most sacred and most popu- 
lar holy place, where thousands come each year to crawl on 
their knees up the long cobbled walks leading to the shrine 
and lay their petitions before the patron of Mexico and the ’ : ¥ 
“Queen of Wisdom of the Americas.” After four centuries A penitent Mexican woman enters the basilica on her 
and several national upheavals, the shrine continues to stand knees. Hundreds of Mexicans come daily to Guadalupe 
as a monument to Mexican love of Mary. 











Pilgrims climb the steps to the shrine in the basilica on their knees, Proud papas raise their children to their 
laying their petitions at the feet of Our Lady or offering their devotion shoulders for a better look at Our Lady 
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The market at Guadalupe crowds into the plaza 
in front of the basilica of the Blessed Mother 


Two women have a little difficulty making their 


way up the last few steps that lead to the shrine 
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An Indian woman tends her stall in the shadow of the basilica. 
Vendors sell everything from religious articles to Mexican food 


Pedro, Junior, makes his first pilgrimage on mother’s back. Most 
Mexicans visit shrine at least once in life. Pedro came early 
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Our Lady’s Shrines 
in the Holy Land 


The Land where Mary lived is dotted with shrines 


marking places made sacred by her holy presence 


by JANE MAC DWYER 


ARCH 25, 1954, was celebrated 
M with particular significance in the 
Holy Land this year as it was the first 
great feast day of the Blessed Virgin in 
this Year of Mary. On that day, pil- 
grims traveled a route traversed by pil- 
grims of old, leading to the ancient 
town of Nazareth, where the Church 
of the Annunciation honors the place 
at which the Angel Gabriel spoke the 
time-honored words, “Hail, full of grace, 
the Lord is with thee.” Over the place 
of the Annunciation is a chapel con- 
taining mosaics 1,500 years old. The 
Church itself is above a grotto entirely 
cut in rock. The grotto looks very 
much like the caves which can still be 
seen in the outskirts of Nazareth and 
in which people live, meeting their 
daily needs in much the same manner 
as did the Three of Nazareth. 

The first basilica over the Grotto of 
the Annunciation was built by Constan- 
tine. It suffered the vicissitudes usual to 
life in the Holy Land but ultimately 
was saved by the Franciscan Fathers. 
They rebuilt it in the form in which 
we see it today. Across from the basilica 
is the Church of St. Joseph, a remark- 
able edifice in whose basement it is pos- 
sible to assess the basic structure of the 
simple dwelling of the Holy Family. 

Down from the heights of Nazareth, 
the Well of Mary still serves the many 
townspeople who come to draw water, as 
did Mary many years ago. It is the only 
natural water supply for the village of 
Nazareth. More than any other in the 
Holy Land, Nazareth is a_ typically 
Biblical town. The open air bazaars, 
the wood-workshops, the donkeys and 
their carts, the sense of timelessness in 
the town’s “main street” all merge to 
make this corner of the earth something 
from out of the past. 
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Taking the road to Cana, the traveler 
leaves the valley behind and mounts 
into the hills above, decoratively dotted 
with olive trees and fig branches. Ar- 
bors of pomegranate trees greet the way- 
farer as he approaches the village of 
Cana, where Moslem and_ Christian 
dwell beside the fountain which was 
the source of Christ’s first miracle, that 
of the wedding feast at Cana. It was 
here that Jesus, at the intercession of 
His mother, changed the water into 
wine. Travelers stop at the churches 
commemorating the first miracle, drink 
from the fountain where the wedding 
pitchers were filled, and pause long 
enough to sense the almost unchanged 
atmosphere since the time of the simple 
wedding ceremony. 

The green rolling hills of Galilee 
lead in the West to the _ illustrious 
Mountain of Carmel—overlooking the 
modern port of Haifa. Because of its 
association with Elias, Carmel has _ be- 
come a sacred place, revered by Moslem, 
Christian, and Jew. It has inspired 
poem and hymn glorifying the fertility 
of its slopes as well as its beauty and 
sacredness. 

Over the place where the Prophet 
Elias dwelt, a colossal church now 
stands, pointing to the heavens. It has 
been called Our Lady of Mt. Carmel 
because it is believed that the cloud 
bringing the rain for which Elias prayed 
symbolically foreshadowed the reign of 
grace which Mary brought to the world. 
The Carmelite Church stands as a mag- 
nificent tribute to Mary. 

South from Haifa, among the rising 
hills of Judea, Mary hastened to visit 
her cousin Elizabeth, wife of the priest 
Zachary. She went to the town of Ein 
Karem, which today is huddled against 
a curious terrace of rock and tree and 
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Tomb of the Virgin at Jerusalem 
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which is a landmark of church towers 
and cypress treetops, The meeting of 
Mary and her cousin Elizabeth and 
their felicitous greetings one to the 
other are known to Catholics the world 
over. “Blessed art thou among 
women and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb.” To which salutation Mary re- 
plied in the words of the Magnificat: 
“My soul magnifies the Lord, and my 
spirit rejoices in God my Saviour. .. .” 


N the upper part of the Church of 
| the Visitation, located at the place 
where Mary and Elizabeth met, a mag- 
nificant mosaic depicts Mary arriving at 
Ein Karem. The Church perches pre- 
cariously against the side of a mountain 
and blends wonderfully into the curious 
contour of the village. Two structures 
one on top of the other constitute the 
church, in the lower part of which is a 
well. Tradition maintains that a spring 
burst forth from the rocks as Elizabeth 
hurried out to meet Mary. 

East from Ein Karem, Jerusalem the 
citadel city spreads out, thrice holy 
and many times blessed. Probably the 
most coveted city in the story of a man, 
it has survived with scars and relics the 
impact of armed warriors, untiring ty- 
rants, eager zealots, and courageous 
Crusaders. 

In the Israeli part, pilgrims move 
toward the ridge of Mt. Sion and visit 
the many memorable places associated 
with the last days of Mary which, ac- 
cording to tradition, were spent here. 

The gigantic tower of the Abbey 
Church of the Dormition dominates 
this part of the city. The view from 
the church tower is phenomenal—all 
that the pilgrim has dreamed and 
thought of Sion spreads out before 
him: the Mount of Olives, the Valley 
of Hinnom, and in the distance the 
rising towers of Bethlehem’s hills. 

The Dormition Church derives its 
name from the Latin dormire—to sleep. 
Tradition holds that in this place Mary 
fell asleep and closed her eyes to the 
world. A combination of Jerusalem 
rock and exquisite mosaic distinguishes 
the Abbey of the Dormition as one of 
the most beautiful sanctuaries in the 
country, and so matches the majesty 
of Mt. Sion that it seems to grow from 
its rocks. In the Crypt, which marks 
the place of Mary’s death, a tomb in 
ancient style shows the Virgin Mary 
sleeping. 

Leaving the church, the empty earth- 
bound edifice of the Cenacle appears. 
It is the Mother of all the Churches, 
for here in the Upper Room, Jesus cele- 
brated the Last Supper. In this place 
also, at a later date, Mary and the 
Apostles received the Holy Spirit in 
the miracle of Pentecost. In the course 
of its history, the Cenacle has under- 


gone many changes and was finally con. 
verted into a mosque, as the Moslems 
held that it was above the Tomb of 
David. 

On the other side of Mt. Sion, jn 
Jordan, is the Old City of Jerusalem, 
Packed tight as a fortress, it looks much 
older than its sixteenth-century walls 
would suggest. On all sides open gates 
in the mighty wall, and to each of them 
there is legend and legacy. 

St. Stephen’s gate, on the other hand, 
has been called “Lady Mary’s” because 
through it is the way to her tomb, and 
at its entrance stands the Church of 
St. Anne. It is thought that Mary, 
the Mother of Jesus, was born in the 
place where St. Anne’s Church stands, 
This basilica commemorates the Natiy- 
ity of Mary and is a tribute to her par- 
ents Joachim and Anne. It includes a 
Crypt believed to be one portion of 
the dwelling which housed Mary and 
was built during the Latin Kingdom. 


EYOND the brook Kedron, at the 
broad base of the Mount of Olives, 
pilgrims are impressed by the tomb- 
shaped chapel of the Assumption, built 
over the grotto which for a brief while 
held the sacred remains of the Blessed 
Virgin. A steep descent leads into the 
enshrined place from which Mary was 
lifted into the heavens, an event cele- 
brated in the Catholic calendar on 
August 15, the Feast of the Assumption. 
Leaving Jerusalem and _ its historic 
landmarks—the Tower of David, the 
Dome of the Rock, the Garden of Geth- 
semani, and the Wailing Wall, to men- 
tion but a few of the places of interest 
to travelers—a new “Burma Road” 
branches off from the Jericho road near 
Bethany, reaching the entrance to.Beth- 
lehem at the “Field of the Shepherds.” 
Bethlehem means “House of Bread.” 
It spreads out over a rocky plateau 
4,000 feet above the Dead Sea. 

A large natural cave was the original 
shrine of the Nativity of Christ, but 
as emperors friendly and_ unfriendly 
ruled the land it was necessary to wall 
up the grotto—leaving today but a “hole 
in the ground.” The Church of the 
Nativity is not clearly visible from 
the street. Surrounded by so many mon- 
asteries, it looks more like a giant for- 
tress than the sacred sanctuary that it 
is. Inside, however, the scene changes, 
the gold mosaics, carved doors, Cru- 
sader columns, and floral decorations 
produce a fine representation of the 
Holy Land’s early architecture. 

Obviously, Christmas is the best time 
to visit Bethlehem, but Bethlehem in 
summer, spring, or fall is a full experi- 
ence for pilgrims and traveler alike. 
The green glory of nature highlights 
the holy sanctuaries which men have 
built as a manifestation of their faith. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 









**Terrible as an 


Army 


by KILIAN 


OMETIMES those’ outside the 
S Church accuse us of emotionalism 
and sentimentalism. They say that, 
judging from the externals of Cathol- 
icism, it seems very much as though 
our faith is merely a means of emo- 
tional release. We feel the need, they 
say, to have some emotional experience, 
and yet we are afraid of our emotions. 
Because of that fear, we choose to clothe 
our emotional experience in the guise 
of religion. We give it an air of re- 
spectability; we dignify what is essen- 
tially sensual with the nobility of tradi- 
tion. It is an attempt to pass off our 
insecurity as a virtue by calling it 
humility, to hide the baser deceits of 
egoism under the calm of contempla- 
tion or the zeal of the apostolate. 

Religion, they say, is an escape from 
the realities that are too brutal and un- 
compromising to be assuring, a_pleas- 
ant self-induced stupor in which we en- 
joy the delights of forgetting. It is 
all a little stupid and confusing, they 
insist, to fear our emotions and _there- 
fore to stunt them in our everyday life 
by the imposition of morals from an 
ancient past, and then to give the emo- 
tions a field day in the name of the love 
of God as soon as we open the door 
of the Church. 

Now if we ask them to be a little 
more specific in their accusation, they 
point to our devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin. They can instance the gaudy 
little shrines that glow in the dark, 
some prayers effusive in the extreme, 
the glamour-girl madonnas, some maud- 
lin hymns to Mary. 

We Catholics are liable to take this 
as an attack upon Our Lady. A second 
thought is sufficient to convince us that 
it is not Our Lady, nor even devotion 
to Our Lady, that is being called into 
question, but our lack of taste in ex- 
pressing our love for Mary. 

When it comes to answering the ac- 
cusation, we first of all vindicate the 
tenderness we feel toward Mary. If 
we can feel and express tenderness for 
our earthly mother and not be accused 
of emotionalism, surely we should be 
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able to feel and express the same with 
regard to our heavenly Mother. She is 
no less our Mother. Indeed, much 
more so in that she gives us our Lord 
who is our eternal life. 

Once we have vindicated our right 
to have toward Mary all the tenderness 
of a child in the presence of its mother, 
then we must stop. Beyond this point 
we have some reason to blush. We really 
have not been fair to Mary; certainly 
we have not been faithful to the truth. 
Since she is Christ’s mother and our 
own, it is natural that we think first 
of those virtues we think to be charac- 
teristically maternal. But we have em- 
phasized the retiring, passive virtues to 
the point where we have forgotten the 
aggressive, active virtues. 

Are meekness, modesty, humility her 
only virtues? She possesses all of these 
in their perfection. But are there no 
others? Her title “Mystical Rose” sug- 
gests thoughts of fragrance and_ the 
morning dew; but her title “Tower of 
David” suggests that unyielding strength 
of a high, defiant fortress. Beautiful she 
must be; and sweet she must be. But 
in that beauty and sweetness is a 
strength that inspires awe and even in- 
spires a little, healthy terror. In_ the 
prayers of the Church’s worship the 
beauty of Mary is spoken of in these 
very terms. “Beautiful as the 
chosen as the sun, terrible as an army 
in battle array.” 

Lovely she is indeed; lovely above all 
the sons and daughters of men. But 
why must that loveliness always be de- 
picted as languid? There is the tragedy 
of great sorrow in the words of St. 
John, “the Mother of Jesus stood by the 
cross,” but there is nothing about a 
woman languishing prostrate upon the 
ground. Though her heart had been 
pierced by the sword Simeon had fore- 
told, still she stood erect beneath the 
cross. The beauty of her sorrow, as of 
her loveliness, is not that it is numb, 
but that it is strong, self-less, dedicated. 
while not ceasing to be maternal. 

It is Mary whose delights are to be 
with the children of men. She it 


moon, 


is to 





whom these words are addressed: “Never 
was it known that anyone who fled to 
thy protection, implored thy help, and 
sought thy intercession left un- 
aided.” And yet she teaches nothing 
other than what her Son teaches. With 
Him she says “If you love me you will 
keep my commandments.” She is not 
one to whom we can turn and gay 
“Mary! Mary!” and expect forthwith 
to be admitted to the kingdom of her 
Son without amending our lives. 

We are invited to share her sorrow. 
If we are true children of hers we will 
want to come and weep with her, for 
there is no sorrow like to her 
we will also want to rejoice with her, 
because “she brought forth the King 
who rules heaven and earth for ever.” 

It is right that we love her because 
she is full of grace and graciousness. 
We should also have some reverential 
awe for this woman whose title “Mother 
of God” contains the seed of all reli- 
gious truth: it is for this reason that the 
Church Mary “thou has de- 
stroyed all heresies (error) .” Will not 
she who is called “Virgin most merci- 
ful” and “Refuge of sinners” 
come in glory with our Lord and all the 
angels and saints to judge the world? 


‘io paradox is that the Church's 
official devotion to Mary, as ex- 
pressed in her feasts and in the pray- 
ers of the Missal, is the best possible 
remedy against emotionalism. It marks 
out the middle road between the gush- 
ings of the chilly 
spirituality of a purely philosophical re- 
It teaches us to bring our emo- 
prayer They 
are not to be given full liberty, nor, on 
they 
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ligion. 
tions to and to church. 
the other hand, destroyed. Rather 
are to be disciplined and dedicated. 
To refuse the 
sion is to build a worship that is all 


emotions any expres- 


mind and no heart. To release the emo- 
tions from any restraint is to build a 
worship that is all heart and no mind, 
In Catholicism in general, and in our 
love for Mary in particular, we have 
both heart and mind. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
BY 
Cc. J. MAZOUJIAN 





Kiley had spent thirty-seven years on the Force and emerged unscathed. 


Why should he risk his life now, with retirement minutes away? 


E was an old cop and this was his 
H last beat, and the early winter wind 
sniped at his checks as he walked along 
Market Street rattling door handles. 
Once, when he climbed five steps to 
check the door of the Modern Lock- 
smith Shop, his legs creaked with indig- 
nation and he thought to himself: it’s 
time to turn in the badge, all right, time 
to retire. 

He paused as an automobile purred 
by, almost noiseless. He had heard the 
car speeding some distance away and 
had listened for it to slow up when the 
driver spotted him. Kiley’s tough old 
face wrinkled into a grin. Go ahead, he 
said silently to the driver, I’m not arrest- 
ing anybody tonight. It'll have to be 
something real big to get me into court 
in the morning. 
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He surveyed the small, silent street 
with its darkened, hollowed stores and 
the street lights that dropped their 
pools of brilliance on the pavement 
here and there. Only one store light 
glowed and that was the naked bulb 
in the Colonial Book Store, where 
round-shouldered Archie Cronin sat in 
a tired wicker chair doing his studying. 

The bell in the tower of St. Aloysius 
Church down at the end of his beat near 
the call box tolled eleven times. One 
more hour. He tugged the bottom of 
his blue jacket down over his hips and 
sniffed. Funny, a man is a cop for 
thirty-seven years, so long that it seems 
like he was never anything else, and all 
of a sudden it’s all over. Just like 
that. 


He felt no regret. He thought of 


Eve at home alone, knitting or doing 
whatever women found to do while 
their men worked the night trick, and 
he felt a sudden warmth despite the 
rising wind. No more night shift 

and now he and Eve could get into the 
old Chevvy any night in the week and 
drive out to see Mollie and the twins. 
It constantly amazed him that Eve, with 
her perennial slimness, was a grand- 
mother and that Mollie was a mother 
with two kids in the first grade. 

No, no regret. Probably the only re- 
gret he had was the fact that Stark, the 
lieutenant who made out assignments, 
had put him on Market Street this last 
night. He knew Stark considered this 
a favor because Market Street was the 
smallest beat in the city, almost a joke 
really, where a man could cover the 
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Kiley’s arm, extended toward 
the call box, seemed frozen 


rounds of stores and back alleys in fif- 
teen minutes or so. A small beat on the 
last night to give the old legs a rest, 
Stark had said. 

And yet Kiley was disturbed by the 

change from his secure old beat up on 
_ East Main near the River. This last 
/night he had wanted to stop in and 
_ say good-by to the people he had spent 
one-third of his time with for so many 
years. Sam, the taxi guy; and Art Con- 
nors, the all-night counter man at Cen- 
tral Lunch; and even old alcoholic Pete 
Sand, who skulked around the edges of 
the night like a ghost. 
Kiley admitted that he was disap- 
pointed. Another thing, he didn’t like 
sudden changes in routine, not at his 
age. A man built his life upon small 
habits and routines, and when a change 
came it kind of jolted him. Particularly 
on the last night. 

He wasn’t superstitious or anything, 
but it seemed like a bad omen. Kiley re- 
called {rom somewhere the story of a 
cop—was it old ‘Tom Dowd?—who had 
been shot and killed the night before he 
retired. He remembered whispered stor- 
ies about how Tom Dowd had been given 
a last-minute assignment and _ had 
ended up in an alley shot in the back. 
Kiley shrugged the thoughts off. 

He had been running away from 
thoughts like that all day. This after- 
noon, while he painted the storm doors 
at home, Eve had touched his shoulder 
and asked, “What’s the matter, Bert?” 
And then because she knew him as well 
as he knew his East Main beat, she’d 
asked, “Why don’t you stay home to- 
night? The chief told you last week that 
he could fix it so you wouldn't 
eae 

He had twisted his shoulder away 
from her touch. “Watch it,” he had said, 
covering her shaft of truth with grufl- 
ness. “You'll get all paint. Anyway, I 
owe them one more night and I always 
pay my debts. . .” 

He chided himself now as he walked 
along the street. He told himself he 
was acting more like a rookie than a 
tough old timer who had been through 
the mill. And yet, had he been through 
the mill? I was always lucky, he mut- 
tered. Always lucky. His years on the 
force had heen placid and_ peaceful. 
He hadn't even been involved in that 
crazy political shake-up ten years ago. 
And his old beat never anything 
more serious than a wild drunk or fam- 
ily squabbles, or like the time the Grady 
kid tried to burn down the warehouse. 
Nothing big, nothing to tell his grand- 
children. 
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It had always seemed to Kiley over the 
years that he was getting away with 
something and sometimes he even felt 
guilty about it. It was something he 
couldn’t put into words. Other cops 
had had their share of good and bad 
luck, drama, and even newspaper head- 
lines, but Kiley had trudged his way 
along East Main, four in the afternoon 
to midnight, and nothing big had hap- 
pened. 

He hadn’t looked for trouble either. 
He told himself that he had looked for 
the good things in people, not the bad. 
He had always figured that a word 
of advice was better than an arrest slip. 
Look at young Tommy Akers. Tommy 
was a Captain now in the air force; he 
might have been just another punk if 
Kiley had brought him in that night he 
had discovered Tommy in Manny’s 
Fruit Store. 

Kiley had always kept his nose clean, 
minded his own business. But for some 
reason now the thought of that nettled 
him. Ah, you’re getting old, he told 
himself as he headed for Archie’s book- 
store to seek refuge from the thoughts. 
Kill a few minutes with Archie, then 
another swing around the beat. 

He paused, however, when he reached 
the store. Poor Archie sat at an old desk, 
scribbling notes from a book, and Kiley 
hesitated to disturb him. Archie went 
to the University during the day and he 
ran the book store at night to help him 
meet expenses. Kiley knew he was deep 
in his studies. 


O he swung away from the store and 

began his last check of the beat. 
The wind had dropped and he sighed 
to himself. No more of this walking the 
streets. Beginning tomorrow, he could 
live like an ordinary mortal, watch his 
fights on television, or relax after sup- 
per at night with a bottle of beer. No 
more the gun and holster pulling his 
shoulder down on one side so that his 
suits had to be altered a little. 

As he lost himself in his thoughts, he 
almost neglected to notice the dark 
sedan slithering slowly along the street, 
close to the curb, headed his way. Some 
instinct caused him to look, however, 
and he noticed that the car rolled along 
slowly, too slow. As it approached, he 
noted that it bore an out-of-state regis- 
tration plate and, unconsciously, he 
memorized the numbers. 

As the car passed Kiley, he noticed 
that it had just one occupant, a squat 
fellow hunched over the wheel. Kiley 
glanced over his shoulder, following the 
car. Then he looked at his watch. 

At the same moment, the church 
tower stroked midnight. Kiley contin- 
ued walking toward the box, and when 
he got there he grinned in anticipation 
at his last ring-off. 


But the thought of the car entered 
his mind, spoiling the moment. Kiley 
turned back to look down the street. 
The dark sedan had stopped in froni 
of Archie’s store. He saw the driver get 
out of the car and hurry into the store. 

Kiley’s arm, extended toward the cail 
box, seemed frozen. A snake of fear 
slid down his spine. He swore harshly, 
told himself that the fellow in the car 
was just a late customer. Then a small 
thought teased him: why would a man 
from out of state stop at a dusty book- 
store at midnight? 

A bead of perspiration rolled down 
under Kiley’s armpit. Naw, he told him- 
self, it’s nothing. Somebody asking di- 
rections. And then the teasing voice 
again: if the fellow wanted directions, 
why didn’t he ask the cop on the beat? 

Kiley turned away from the store with 
an effort. He called into the station and 
rang off. Why should I go looking for 
trouble after thirty-seven years? he asked 
himself. It’s midnight, it’s all over. Ofh- 
cially, I’m not even a cop anymore. 

All he had to do was keep walking, 
away from the store, the beat, to the 
station, to his house. Home to Eve. 
After all these years, a man—and his wife 
—deserved that much. 

Look at Tom Dowd, he told himself, 
and the thought of Tom Dowd made 
him wince. Tom had died, others had 
died or gone through the mill but not 
Kiley. Kiley had gone his way quietly. 

As he stood there, the light in the 
bookstore went off. Instantly, Kiley felt 
himself running toward the store, his 
hand awkwardly lifting the bottom of 
his jacket, trying to get to the button 
that held his holster secure. 

As he neared the store, he paused, 
brought himself under control, and be- 
gan walking grimly, hand on his gun. 
For some reason, the night air was sweet 
in his nostrils and he felt younger than 
he had in years. 

The door of the store opened as he 
approached. Archie and the stranger 
stepped out onto the sidewalk. “Oh... 
Officer Kiley,” Archie said, startled. 

“Everything okay, Archie?” Kiley 
asked. 

“Sure, sure,” the store owner replied. 
“Say, I'd like to have you meet my 
brother Herb. He just drove down to 
spend the weekend with me 


ILEY walked slowly back to head- 
K quarters. He wanted to take his 
time. be alone with his thoughts. The 
last night, the last hour all over. 
His old legs were tired but he felt 
strangely elated. It wasn’t anything he 
could tell anybody, not even Eve. Just 
something to keep inside of him. 

Funny, he thought, a fellow has to 
wait sometimes until he’s sixty-five years 
old to prove to himself that he’s a man. 
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Lady of Perpetual Help 


“One in thy thousand statues we salute thee, 
On all thy thousand thrones acclaim and claim 
Who walk in forest of thy forms and faces, 
Walk in a forest calling on one name.” 


SO WROTE-or rather sang—Chesterton, whose love for 
Our Lady was both deep and high. And it is true that she 
has a thousand titles, a thing which shows the great devo- 
tion to her and also her great devotion to us. 

From out the forest of her titles I take one for this 
month of hers, and it is one very fit for our troubled and 
uncertain times, in this year called Marian in her honor, 
a year in which her help is needed so much. And so I 
write of her here as Our Lady of Perpetual Help and of 
her picture with that title. 

In the year when the Turks destroyed Constantinople, 
a picture of Our Lady, venerated there for centuries as a 
miraculous image and reputed to have been painted by 
Saint Luke himself, was also destroyed. 

There had, of course, been various copies of it made 
over the centuries, and one in particular was highly revered 
in Crete. A merchant stole it from its shrine there and 
brought it to Rome and kept it in his home, but when he 
was dying he asked a friend to place it in some church in 
the city. The man apparently ignored the request, and 
eventually Our Lady herself appeared to the little daughter 
of the family and told her to tell them to put the picture 
in a church which would be “between the Basilica of St. 
Mary Major and St. John Lateran.” 

In 1499, a solemn procession carried it to the Church. of 
St. Matthew the Apostle, where it remained, a venerated 
picture, until in 1798 Napoleon reached Rome. St. Mat- 
thew’s was destroyed; the picture was apparently lost in 
the ruins. But later a Redemptorist researching in Rome 
found that the Church of St. Alphonsus Liguori was built 
right over St. Matthew’s Church where the miraculous pic- 
ture had hung, and he also remembered such a picture 
in an old monastery of the Order. It took three years to 
get everything righted. The matter was brought to Pope 
Pius IX, and in 1866 the picture came again to a church be- 
tween the two basilicas and there it is now. 

Many of you know the picture. It is not a western con- 
ception of Our Lady and the Child, but very evidently an 
Eastern ikon, as the decorations and aureoles show. The 
Christ Child is pictured here very differently than in many 
paintings. Usually we see the Baby on His mother’s lap, or 
standing looking out fearlessly at the world, or blessing it 
with small fingers. In this picture, He is evidently asking 
for His mother’s protection, for His little hands are tight in 
hers and He is looking back in alarm. One small sandal is 
half off His foot as though He had run to her in childish 
panic. Her hand holds closely His small ones. 

What has frightened Him is an angel on either side of 
Him, one holding a lance, the other a cross and nails. 

Today, devotion to Our Lady of Perpetual Help is 
everywhere. In the Philippines, after the Japanese in- 
vasion began, the most prized of its Catholic statues, that 
of the Infant of Cebu, was brought to the shrine of Per- 
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Dininal Meant 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


petual Help for safety. “She will protect her little Boy,” 
said those who brought it. The picture is also everywhere in 


the West and it is still, though secretly, venerated in Our 
Lady’s Russia. 


Lady of Spiritual Help 


OUR LADY plays no favorites. She is the help of everyone. 
But it is a pity that she is so often asked only for material 
favors which in a way are the by-products of faith. It is in 
the spiritual realm that her help is greatest, and yet so 
many do not think of asking for that help. To ask for daily 
bread is good, but surely to ask for the Bread of Life 
is the greater prayer. Today’s prayers might center on 
asking her help to free us from greed, from pride, from 
hate. 

In how many places has hate silenced love and left onlv 
pain and grief? In how many places has stupid greed flour- 
ished and seen not only the harm it is doing, even to itself, 
but callously watched the sufferings of men and women and, 
saddest of all, of children? And you must remember that 
Our Lady suffered from all these things; she knew this kind 
of woe. She saw how hatred and the pride of the Sanhedrin 
and the selfishness of those who were afraid to stand up 
for Him killed her Son. 


Lady, Help of the Faithless 


OUR LADY OF PERPETUAL HELP-—is there a better 
title for her today? For help is a word that characterizes what 
Christ did for the world and there is no stronger word than 
perpetual. But the time has come to ask for more than im- 
mediate needs—to pray rather for the sins that brought 
about those needs. Our Lord always said to pray for your 
enemies, to do good to those who used you badly, and He 
carried out that advice in the sacrifice of His life for those 
who loved Him and those who hated Him. In words that 
ring down the ages to us, He said, “Forgive them, for they 
do not know what they are doing.” 

That is no easy thing to do. Today in many lands peo 
ple are being killed who are innocent of any wrongdoing. 
If we are to carry out His words, we must pray as He did 
for those who were killing Him. Do we do it? Who among 
you has prayed for Stalin or Malenkov or Vishinsky? I 
know I have not. Many of these men were once Christians 
and their responsibility is larger than that of pagans. But 
so is ours. Somewhere I read that the Church will be 
brought to her full glory not by the faithful who have 
always been her trusting children, nor through the con- 
verts who come trooping to her, but by those who left her, 
the faithless, who return to her at last. So perhaps we should 
pray for these, the faithless ones, who threw away through 
pride or selfishness or hope of power their birthright. Per- 
haps, if a great mass appeal rose to Our Lady for her inter- 
cession, the walls of hate might fall at the sound of the 
trumpets of love. We will not do it, for we are not Our 
Lord. But in our small, human way we might, in this year 
of Our Lady, pray that through her perpetual help those 
who have used us badly, those who are breaking the world 
by their hate and pride, may one day return to her Son. 
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Ann Blyth and Fernando Lamas in the latest screen version of “Rose Marie” 


S° thoroughly have our storytellers ex- 
plored the byways and moods of sex 
that little remains to be retold. Thus the 
deviations are cropping up in the best-sellers and before the 
footlights. One of the principal reasons behind the cur- 
rent agitation for revision of the Motion Picture Production 
Code is that Samuel Goldwyn was advised he could not film 
Tea and Sympathy, the current Broadway hit, because the 
subject (homosexuality) cannot be presented on the screen. 
Those demanding it have, as yet, failed to state just what 
“revision” they have in mind, or which of the current 
taboos they would prefer to serve up to the public—homo- 
sexuality, prostitution, incest, narcotic addiction? 

A bill passed by the New York State Legislature de- 
fines as immoral any motion picture which is “erotic or 
pornographic, or portrays acts of sexual immorality, perver- 
sion, or lewdness,” or those which “incite to crime.” The 
matter of definition might conceivably be open to debate in 
such a problem, but it is rather amazing to find some of the 
bill’s opponents declaring there is no “acceptable” standard 
of what is immoral, pornographic, or lewd. Led by the 
New York Times critic Bosley Crowther, the dissenters are 
fighting hard to abolish any form of movie censorship. With 
seeming naiveté, they ask, “Is La Ronde immoral or just a 
‘philosophical exploration of the delusions of illicit love’?” 
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by JERRY COTTER 


Should the standards they set ever prevail in 
the motion picture industry, Hollywood will 
discover what the term “depression” really 
means. And it wouldn’t have to wait very long. 


Reviews in Brief 

ROSE MARIE has all the ingredients of a successful family 
musical, with Ann Blyth’s surprisingly beautiful voice and 
the CinemaScope framing of magnificent forest vistas vying 
for top attention. Though hardly bright and shiny at this 
stage, the Hammerstein-Friml operetta is a durable vehicle. 
The score, including the soprano’s delight, “Indian Love 
Call,” and the title number, is sung with fervor and fine 
effect by Miss Blyth, Howard Keel, and Fernando Lamas. 
Majorie Main and Bert Lahr contribute their comedy spe- 
cialties to this familiar, but still enjoyable, northwoods ex- 
cursion. (M-G-M) 


Murder and romance on the midway, rather than political 
intrigue, is the theme of CARNIVAL STORY, a rather 
tawdry pantomime produced in Munich. A young German 
girl, who does a reverse jacknife from pick-pocket to carnival 
diving star, is the principal character with three American 
suitors standing by. En route to the fadeout her partner- 
husband is murdered, a carnival roué steals her inheritance, 
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yy King Arthur (Brian Aherne) greets Janet Leigh, Rob- 
ert Wagner, and James Mason in “Prince Valiant” 


and a Life photographer stands ready to whisk her off to 
happiness and news-stand fame as a cover girl. Anne Baxter 
is mone too convincing as a_ fraulein-in-distress, and 
consorts Lyle Bettger, Steve Cochran, and George Nader 
are merely adequate in routine assignments. (RKO-Radio) 


A Perils-of-Pauline climax shatters the suspense values of 
WITNESS TO MURDER, an adult mystery tale which 
promises more than it delivers. Eyewitness to a killing, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck is unable to convince the police that it 
really happened, but the murderer does persuade them that 
she is mentally ill. The plot has some interesting angles, 
but goes to pieces in a wild and antiquated scene in which 
the principals teeter-totter on a scaffolding high over Los 
Angeles. Good performances and some strong suspense 
scenes are wasted. (United Artists) 


Danny Kaye admirers will rate KNOCK ON WOOD several 
levels beneath his recent impersonation of the Danish story- 
teller, Hans Christian Andersen. International espionage, 
psychiatry, and ventriloquism come in for Kaye-type spoofing 
in this colorful and passably amusing family comedy. As in 
the case of all such personality vehicles, individual prefer- 
ence plays a large part in determining the viewer's enjoy- 
ment. Kaye is a dispensable item for this reviewer. (Para- 
mount) 


The ironies, dangers, and complexities of the Berlin occupa- 
tion are graphically displayed in NIGHT PEOPLE, a melo- 
drama filmed on the fringe of the Iron Curtain. A young 
GI is spirited into the East Zone for his value as a hostage 
in the international tug-of-war. Official efforts to secure his 
release are fruitless, but the maneuvers of a girl informant 
produce results with far-reaching implications. A_ brisk, 
melodramatic pace is maintained, and excellent technicolor 
photography adds to the realism. Gregory Peck, Broderick 
Crawford, Anita Bjork, Buddy Ebsen, and Walter Abel head 
a capable cast. A splendidly ironic comment in the picture's 
final moment is a biting thrust at the microphone molders of 
opinion, underscoring the questionable value of so many 
airwave analyses. (20th Century-Fox) 


South America’s soldier ants provide the menace in THE 
NAKED JUNGLE, a moderately entertaining adult thriller 
with a weird, rampaging climax. The relentless march of 
the insect army makes a fascinating documentary episode 
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in an otherwise slight story concerned with the marital dif. 
ficulties of a plantation owner and his mail-order bride. 
Charlton Heston and Eleanor Parker portray the roles with. 
out distinction in this routine Technicolor jaunt to the 
jungle. (Paramount) 


PRINCE VALIANT employs CinemaScope to excellent ad. 
vantage in a flamboyant junket to the Camelot of heroism, 
intrigue, and Viking invasion. Brave King Arthur and his 
knights figure prominently in this exciting fiction which 
cleaves to formula adventure lines. Colorful and fast-moving, 
it is similar to the recent Knights of the Round Table. 
though somewhat less impressive in its handling of the basic 
religious motivations. James Mason, Robert Wagner, Janet 
Leigh, Brian Aherne, Victor McLaglen, Sterling Hayden, 
and Donald Crisp portray the leading roles with a flourish 


in this rousing recapitulation of knighthood’s bloom. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


A Mark Twain classic becomes an amusing British-made 
satire in MAKE A MILLION starring Gregory Peck. The 
story of a penniless American who is given a million-pound 
bank note and manages to keep it intact for a month is a 
fascinating yarn, and the sort of rib-tickler the British do 
so well. Only Alec Guinness is missing, and this Edwardian 
comedy could use his special talent for satirical fun. Gener- 


ally entertaining and enjoyable for the adult audience, 
(United Artists) 


INDISCRETION OF AN AMERICAN WIFE is an inter- 
esting, offbeat drama filmed entirely in Rome’s Terminal 
Station. It bears the unmistakable stamp of Italian movie 
methods, as the cameras move through the various levels and 
channels of a bustling railway depot. Jennifer Jones and 
Montgomery Clift are starred as an American matron about 
to return home and a young Italian professor importuning 
her to desert husband and family for him. Storywise, it is 
of slim value, for the principals rarely emerge from the 
sophomoric web. Their intense romance fizzes out in a series 
of flaming-eyed encounters which often seem headed in the 
direction of satire. Technically engrossing, the film suffers 
from a tedious script and stilted dialogue, defying the efforts 
of Miss Jones and Clift to make it believable. Most interest- 
ing figures are those of the variegated travelers who are 
within camera range all too briefly. (Columbia) 
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yxy American colonel Gregory Peck talks with Anita 
Bjork, double-crossing spy of “Night People” 
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Familiar Communist lies and clichés have been dusted off 
and utilized in the script of SALT OF THE EARTH, the 
sudy of a violent mine strike in which the bosses are 
yicious, the law entorcement officers brutal, and the work- 
ers noble, unsullied, and downtrodden. This anti-American 
diatribe is intended primarily for propaganda purposes 
abroad where its dishonest interpretation and blatant cor- 
ruption of the screen cannot be readily challenged. It was 
produced by Paul Jarrico, directed by Herbert Biberman, 
and written by Michael Wilson, in co-operation with the 
International Union of Mill, Mine and Smelter Workers. 
The union was booted out of the CIO on charges of being 
Communist-dominated, and the Messrs. Jarrico, Biberman, 
and Wilson are an unholy Red-stained trio no longer 
welcome in Hollywood. Its value as a propaganda weapon 
in uneducated areas is indeed great, for it is a clever and 
deceitful manipulation of fact. Using Mexican mine work- 
ers as its figureheads, the script steers a straight course for 
Latin America, where it will be put to practical use in the 
“hate America” campaign. (IPC) 


Suspense, less exotic but equally relentless, is generated in 
MAKE HASTE TO LIVE, with Stephen McNally and Doro- 
thy McGuire cast as hunter and victim at bay. He is a 
Chicago mobster, just out of prison, seeking revenge on the 
who had sent him there twenty years before. She 
has built a new life for herself and their daughter as the 
editor of a small-town newspaper in New Mexico. McNally 
portrays cold, calculating evil as such, without artificial 
tempering or deviation in a performance that rates with 
his best. Miss McGuire's interpretation of a woman whose 
fear is held in check by innate courage is genuine and 
believable. A tense chiller designed for mature audiences. 


(Republic) 


wile 


PRISONER OF WAR is a grim, semi-documentary account 
of the tortures inflicted on GIs by their Russian, Chinese 
Communist, and North Korean captors. Prepared from 
reports of returning prisoners, the script lacks the power 
such a factual account should possess. The characterizations 
are stylized and fail to arouse audience sympathy to the 
necessary degree. While the unrelieved brutality of this 
study is a matter of record, it fails to impress in this version, 
due to faulty scripting and mediocre direction. Ronald 
Reagan, Steve Forrest, Dewey Martin, Robert Horton, and 
Darryl Hickman are featured. Adult in tone. (M-G-M) 


The audience is offered a choice of endings in Bob Hope’s 
latest slapstick, CASANOVA’S BIG NIGHT. Unfortunately, 
there is no choice any other place along the line, and the 
only escape is flight. Hope impersonates the eighteenth-cen- 
tury libertine in this misdirected farce, and almost needless 
to add, the comedy borders on questionable taste. Perhaps 
it is his fading popularity which makes Hope reach so 
greedily for the double entendre and the vulgar gag. More 
likely, it is the reason why so many have lost interest in his 
buffoonery. Joan Fontaine, Hugh Marlowe, and Basil Rath- 
bone are co-starred in this fiasco. (Paramount) 


The New Plays 


THE GOLDEN APPLE attempts to adapt Homer’s Jliad 
to Washington State circa 1900 with Ulysses, Paris, Helen, 
and Penelope transformed into apple-valley folk who sing 
the day long and far into the night. If it all begins to pall 
before the first curtain, the answer probably lies in the fact 
that the Homeric episodes aren’t as amenable to satire as 
the authors hoped. John LaTouche and Jerome Moross 
collaborated on the music, diligently if not successfully, and 
it is sung with more determination than delight by Priscilla 
Gillette, Stephen Douglas, Bibi Osterwald, Jack Whiting, 
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and Kaye Ballard. On the debit side also are the recurring 
bits of suggestiveness, the self-conscious artiness characteristic 
of avant garde satirists, and a recitative style of dialogue 
delivery which doesn’t make the performance seem any 
shorter. Visually imaginative and occasionally exuberant, the 
fact remains that this Mackintosh isn’t quite ripe. 


Parisian ballerina Jeanmaire compensates in some degree 
for the general debility of THE GIRL IN PINK TIGHTS, 
a sprawling, witless musical which often stumbles on its own 
mediocrity. The score, salvaged from the files of the late 
Sigmund Romberg, is generally unimpressive; the libretto 
trite; the Agnes deMille choreography flat-footed. Only in 
the personality and ability of Mlle. Jeanmaire does the 
performance scintillate. Her dancing is superb, her singing 
more than adequate, and her manner most appealing. It 
is unfortunate that the framing of her talents is merely gilt- 
edged. 





















xx Revenge-bent Stephen McNally, Dorothy McGuire, Ron 
Hagerthy, and Mary Murphy in “Make Haste to Live” 


Playquide 


FOR ADULTS: The Caine Mutiny Court Martial; 
Sabrina Fair; Ondine; The Confiden- 
tial Clerk; The Solid Gold Cadillac; 
Wonderful Town; The Teahouse of 
the August Moon; The Prescott Pro- 
posals 

(On Tour) The King and I; Me and 
Juliet; Dial M for Murder; My Three 
Angels; Oklahoma; Time Out for 
Ginger 


PARTLY OB- 
JECTIONABLE: 


The Girl in Pink Tights; The Golden 
Apple; Kismet; The Remarkable Mr. 
Penny packer; John Murray Anderson’s 
Almanac; The Seven-Year Itch; Kind 
Sir; Oh Men, Oh Women 

(On Tour) South Pacific; New Faces; 
Guys and Dolls; Stalag 17; Evening 
with Beatrice Lillie; Porgy and Bess 


COMPLETELY OB- 
JECTIONABLE: 


Tea and Sympathy; The Immoralist; 
Can-Can; Picnic 

(On Tour) Pal Joey; Mister Roberts; 
Twin Beds; Good Nite Ladies; I Am a 
Camera 





Do You Know You Carry 


Love Insurance? 


by KEVIN SMITH 


OU’RE married—you and George. 

So are Mabel and Frank, upstairs. 
You and George took the plunge in a 
quiet, little ceremony at Saint Ann’s, 
with a nuptial Mass, attended by your 
immediate families and a few friends. 
Mabel and Frank did it even more 
Guietly, down at City Hall. 

Mabel and Frank are just as married 
as you and George. It’s just as right 
for them to raise a family as for you. 
Just as wrong for them to split up 
and attach to new mates in the capac- 
ity of second-hand spouses. 

But Mabel and Frank never went in 
for religion and aren’t baptized. That 
makes a big difference between your 
marriage and theirs. When they be- 
came man and wile, they received no 
sacrament. You and George did. 

What precisely does this sacrament 
do for you? How does it put you 
ahead of Mabel and Frank? 

Well, consider George. He’s a nice 
fellow. Remember how you fell for 
him away back when... . You met him 
at that dance, liked him, and hoped to 
see more of him. When he asked you 
for a date, your heart went into a skid 
and a couple of spins, but you nailed 
your face into what you hoped was a 
casual expression, and accepted. Before 
long you were humming Strauss waltzes 
in your head all day long. George was 
falling for you. 

George is still a nice fellow. Good- 
enough looking. Plenty of personality. 
Job with promotion possibilities. 

Some slinky blonde, with indifferent 
morals and an attractive box of bait, 
could go for him as you did. And he 
could go for her as he went for you. 

And that is where the sacrament 
comes in. The sacrament is insurance 
against romantic casualties. Not that it 
anesthetizes George’s sensibility to the 
predatory arts of other pretties. But it 
does help him whistle himself to atten- 
tion and hie himself home to you. 

This service is not only available to 
susceptible stags. It works the same 
way for you, too. You aren’t exactly a 
circus freak with two heads, yourself. 
And you're not fireproof. Some _ half- 
loaded neighbor, at a cocktail party, 
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may avow you his dream girl. And, 
even though his wife has his social 
maturity pegged at about the yo-yo 
and space gun age, he may click with 
you. Those twists of manner which 
madden her may be machined exactly 
for your most powerful moods. 

The sacrament doesn’t necessarily 
extract the mood, as the dentist does 
a dead tooth. But it enables you to 
say “Whoa, girlie, whoa” and mean it. 

But there’s more to marriage than 
fidelity. And the sacrament has a bigge1 
job than merely to police possible 
triangles. 

Let’s start with you this time. For 
you, the most important part of mar- 
riage is motherhood. If marriage were 
only a sexual adventure clinically con- 
ducted by benefit of contraceptives, 
there would be no point in vows, fidel- 
ity, or legal protection. But marriage 
is primarily for having children. 

And children mean sacrifice. For the 
better part of nine months, you will 
have to forego the hour glass contours 
of the ballerina—and considerable of 
lier agility. In public you will feel as 
conspicuous as a tipsy dowager. And, 
living in an age when overemphasis 
has publicized pregnancy into a_pa- 
thology, you will probably dread child- 
birth as a kindred ordeal to hanging. 

Here again the sacrament comes to 
your aid. It doesn’t cancel the silly 
conventions and convictions of our age. 
But it gives you the courage to go 
ahead and have the baby God wants 
you to have—no matter what night- 
mares you may entertain about preg- 
nancy discomforts or the delivery room. 

And George? He gets into this act, 
too. There are certain sacramental 
fringe-benefits for expectant fathers—to 
carry them over the mysterious feminine 
moods of these months, the helplessly 
masculine vigil at the hospital. and 
even the festive distribution of cigars. 

But the most dynamic thing about 
marriage is love. You didn’t marry 
George because you figured your budget 
and decided to invest in him as you 
might invest in an electric toaster. You 
didn’t—please, no—think of him as a 
labor-saving piece of economic gadgetry 


Some slinky blonde 
could go for him 


or an animated, easily raided piggy 
bank. He was a shining knight, a won- 
derful flesh-and-blood hero who made 
you dream of things like gondolas and 
guitars and with whom you wanted to 
share forever all the stardust and con- 
fetti in your soul. 

Romantic adventure plays the big 
psychological role in the marital part- 
nership. It is as delicate as dew-laden 
cobweb. One breath of cruelty or crude 
selfishness can sweep it out of your 
life and leave your home as uninspiring 
as a pawnshop. God wants you to have 
a stimulating love life. But you can 
have it only if both you and George 
are sympathetically courteous and _ co- 
operative in your romancing. 

This is another service the sacrament 
performs. It guarantees the moral con- 
trol and the generous surrender which 
give love its ultimate poetry and power. 

Does this mean that you will be a 
better wife and mother than Mabel? 
And that George will be a better hus- 
band and father than Frank? Not neces- 
sarily. 

But it does mean this: that you and 
George can build a more successful 
home with the sacrament than you 
could without it. And this: that Mabel 
and Frank will always lack the full 
flowering of their love union, which 
only the sacrament can supply. 

When Our Lord went to Cana. He 
was not staging a publicity act. Any 
more than when He went to Calvary. 
He was pushing out the limits of hu- 
man life and filling the added space 
with the most charming things that 
can be written about—the eternal loy- 
alty of devoted hearts, babies wanted 
and wisely cherished, and the ecstasies 
of love truly shared. 

Or—in the usual way of saying it—He 
was making marriage a sacrament. 
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PEACOCKS ON THE LAWN 


By Winston Clewes. 
Dutton. 


224 pages. 
$3.00 


Here, all praise alike 
to St. Patrick and St. 
George, is a vastly in- 
teresting and enter- 
taining novel of mod- 
ern Ireland written 
with unquestionable 
love of the land and 
its people by one of 
the most signally 
promising of the younger English novel- 
ists. It is true that an earlier novel by 
Mr. Clewes was about Dean Swift and 
Stella and also that for a short period as 
a boy he attended school in Derry; but 
the one may be considered as literary 
enthusiasm, the other only as a child’s 
unconscious breathing of the spiritual 
air of St..Columba and the Four Masters. 
Factually they little prepare one for the 
amazingly sentient evocation of the 
spirit of the coastal west of Ireland that 
enclouds Mr. Clewes’ newest book. 

In it, the shyest and most delicate of 
love stories in the present runs melodi- 
ously over a contrapuntal background 
of dramatic and exciting and _ tragic 
happenings in the past. Mr. Clewes, 
with truly superb craftsmanship, weaves 
the two stories together so naturally and 
easily as completely to vindicate the 
often unhappy use by a novelist of the 
“flash-back” technique of the films. He 
combines with searching insight into 
the minds and hearts of his characters a 
lightness and deftness of story-telling 
that fill the book with excitement. 

More than that, he shows one of the 
keenest ears for natural speech it is 
possible to have. One of his minor char- 
acters, magnificently drawn, is an elderly 
Irish-American woman. Her speech is 
just that, Irish and American, a feat no 
English, and indeed no Irish, writer 
has hitherto achieved. But in every 
way, Peacocks on the Lawn provides a 
delightful and unusual reading experi- 
ence. 


Winston Clewes 


DORAN HURLEY. 


THE CENTURY OF TOTAL WAR 


By Raymond Aron. 


379 pages. 
Doubleday. 


$5.00 
Raymond Aron could be described as 
the Walter Lippmann of France. From 
a position a little to the right of center, 
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he writes about the world situation with 
a nice combination of learning, gravity, 
and grace. The 379 pages of The Cen- 
tury of Total War, his first book to be 
published in the United States, are 
packed with elaborate analyses and dis- 
criminations and illuminated with pro- 
found insights. The book is a major 
work of its kind. 

If, for the time being, the choice for 
nations still free is either Washington 
or Moscow, Mr. Aron does not hesitate 
to choose Washington. An _ Atlantic 
Community of some sort or other is his 
suggestion as a_ preservative of the 
values of the West. As for Marxism- 
Leninism-Stalinism—and, for that mat- 
ter, as for any theory of history which 
claims that there is a mechanical fatality 
at the heart of human events—Mr. Aron 
is devastating. He holds in cold con- 
tempt the pseudo science, the mysticism 
of the belief that matter and_ tech- 
nocracy are the major determinants of 
life. His chapters “From Marxism to 
Stalinism” and “Expansion of Stalin- 
ism” are among the most brilliant refu- 
tations of Communist theory that this 
reviewer has ever read. 

Mr. Aron cultivates the habit (the 
scholastic philosophers cultivated _ it, 
too) of first presenting with scrupulous 
dispassionateness those beliefs and 
points of view with which he does not 
happen to agree. Then, deftly, he pulls 
the rug out from under them. It all 
makes for a continuous, challenging in- 
tellectual exercise—exhausting at times, 
but in the long run stimulating. 

HUGH CROSSON. 


ASSIGNMENT: PRISON RIOTS 


By Peg& Walter McGraw. 270 pages. 

Holt. $3.95 
In an effort to locate the causes behind 
the violent prison riots of 1952, the 
man-and-wife-team authors of this book 
visited twelve penitentiaries in seven 
states and collected fifty miles of tape- 
recorded interviews. Some of their find- 
ings reached the public last year in a 
series of radio documentaries, but this 
is a fuller report. 

Among many troubling statements is 
the revelation that the perpetrators 
of organized crime, the source of most 
major felonies, rarely land in jail. Our 
prison population is made up for the 
most part of what might be called the 
“little men” of crime. 

Two chapters deal with “our na- 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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tion’s biggest riot’ at the State Prison 
of Southern Michigan in April of 1952 
and with Earl Ward, its Hollywood- 
handsome and psychopathic leader. In 
another, the authors analyze what the 
American Prison Association has called 
the “seven deadly sins” of prison man- 
agement. They are inadequate financial 
support, the excessive size and over- 
crowding of institutions, substandard 
personnel, enforced idleness on the part 
of many inmates, unwise sentencing and 
parole practices, lack of professional 
leadership and programs, and _ political 
domination of prison management. 

To these evils, the authors add an 
eighth, the attitude of Americans as a 
whole toward crime. “We are interested 
in hearing about it,” they write, “but 
it is too much effort to do much about 
it. Consequently the crusading 
prison men cry in the wilderness as the 
men with the ... political plums work 
at the easy task of persuading the pub- 
lic it can forget prisons along with 
society’s other failures.” 

The McGraws are painstaking report- 
ers. There is no question but what 
they have presented many of the facts. 
It remains to be seen what effect their 
efforts will have on a prison system rife 
with brutality, corruption, waste, and 
mismanagement. 

MILTON LOMASK. 


BHOWANI JUNCTION 


By John Masters. 394 pages. 
Viking. $3.75 


It is to be questioned 
whether delighted 
readers of John Mas- 
ters’ earlier historical 
adventure novels of 
life in India under the 
British raj will find 
this new book quite 
as much to their taste. 
Melodrama, in Mas- 
ters’ type of racing narrative, somehow 
suits the uniforms of the Bengal Lancers 
or the Khyber Rifles better than the dull 
modern dress of Anglo-Indians—more 
bluntly Eurasians—in the period just 
preceding the independence of India. 
Mr. Masters tells a rattling good tale; 
but the sound and fury that seemed 
excellent accompaniment to stories of an 
imperialism that has been highly roman- 
ticized hold notes of disgruntled raucous- 
ness in a story of the preliminary birth 
pangs of a nation. And although I am 
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ALL IN 


GOOD TIME 
by G. B. Stern 


It is news to nearly everybody—and what good 
news—that G. B. Stern, one of the best loved 
of English novelists,.is a Catholic. She came 
into the Church seven years ago and in this 
enchanting book tells the story of her conver- 
sion and of her adventures since it took place. 
This you must read, even if you have to—Well, 
anyway, read it. 

$2.50 


RUSSIA BY THE 
BACK DOOR 


by Leon Maks 


Do you like a good cloak and dagger adven- 
ture story? Then try this—it’s got everything 
such a story should have and the added ad- 
vantage of being perfectly true. After the par- 
tition of Poland, but before Russia came into 
the war, two members of the Polish under- 
ground went into Russia to look for the head 
of the organization who had been kidnapped 
and sent East. Don’t start this late at night! 

$3.50 


THE UNSEEN AND 
SILENT 


Anonymous 


More authentic underground adventures. Dur- 
ing the war, Poles from England were para- 
chuted into Poland, bringing help and equip- 
ment. Here a handful of survivors each tell the 
story of what happened to them—and hair- 
raising tales they are. If you think we have 
heard the end of the story of Poland, read this, 
and you will think again. 


$4.50 
Order books from your bookstore 


A special Marian number of the TRUMPET is 
now ready. Write for a free copy for yourself 
and anyone else you think would like it. Ad- 
dress your letter to Teresa MacGill. 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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sure he did not positively intend it, 
Mr. Masters allows a certain Kiplinges- 
que and amused condescension to color 
his treatment of his Eurasian hero and 
heroine. The old school tie is St. 
Thomas’, Gondwara, definitely not Eton 
or Harrow. 

Bhowani Junction is a railroad cross- 
ing, and the Delhi Deccan Railway takes 
much the same place in the novel as 
mounted lancers of an earlier day, which 
will make it a little hard on Gary 
Cooper or Tyrone Power if it gets to the 
movies. Communist terrorists and the 
conflicts of race and religion have their 
part in the telling of the tale, but they 
are incidental to the swashbuckling der- 
ring-do which is Mr. Masters’ stock in 
fictional trade. 

Read as rousing entertainment, com- 
pletely overlooking Mr. Masters’ indi- 
vidual and not well formulated 
opinions on the many-colored human 
bits that make India’s mosaic, Bhowani 
Junction is an excellent night’s diver- 
sion, even if it sometimes jerks and 
jumps like an old film on_ television. 
But it is to be wistfully hoped that in 
his next book Mr. Masters turns his 
talents again to the Cawnpore Massacre 
or the Relief of Lucknow. 

DORAN 
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HURLEY. 


THE SECOND CONQUEST 


By Lows de Wohl. 


Lippincott. $3.00 


Although this reviewer 
is less than enthusias- 
tic about science fic- 
tion in general, he 
The Secona 
Conquest entertain- 
ing. Since Mr. de 





rapher, makes _ the 
journey to Mars a 
vehicle for expressing his religious opin- 
ions, one cannot help being reminded 
of C. S$. Lewis’ trilogy which is a 
classic of the genre. Comparison may 
be unfair, but it is worth noting that 
where this novel may well be more ac- 
ceptable to Catholics, Perelandra or Out 
of the Silent Planet would probably be 


Louis de Wohl 


| more stimulating. 


On the “Argo” are Brandeis, a scien- 
tist with the detachment of an adding 
machine; Chris Cary, pilot and Notre 
Dame graduate, who serves as spokes- 
man for Catholicism; and Maxine, who 
has stowed away because 
bear separation from Chris. 

When the three land on Mars, they 
are confronted by the huge, birdlike Tri- 
fanu and soon learn that the Martian 
civilization is in every way more ad- 
vanced than that of earth. Only Chris, 
with his knowledge that man is fallen, 
understands the reason for the perfec- 
tion of the Tri-lanu. Their only anxiety 
derives from _ their observations—by 
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CAN YOU SAIL TO 


ALASKA 


AUG. 12? 


If Aug. 12—Sept. 4 suits you for vaca- 
tion, you may enjoy the ideal Summer 
Cruise to cool, dramatic, exciting Alaska. 
Add to pleasures of the trip itself, the 
advantage of traveling in the best of com- 
pany—a select group of Catholic people. 


Four preceding cruises have been most 
successful: quoting some of the members— 
“a marvelous vacation’ — “a spiritual 
treat” — “wonderful group of people’ — 
“excellent tour, matchless scenery, spiritual 
lift’ — “lovely group’ — “the very best 
trip I have ever taken, and I have been 
on many.” 


Cost: $744.02 each from Chicago, 2 in a 
compartment, or $672.85, one in a lower. 
Everything first class, excellent value for 
comprehensive three weeks’ escorted trip— 
both Southeastern and Southwestern Alaska 
included. You are cordially invited to 
write for our folder ‘Alaskan Cruise for 
Catholics.” 





Do you prefer a shorter, less-expensive 
escorted tour? You'll be well pleased with 
our Third Annual “Tour-of-the-West” for 
readers of The Sign. This is a two-week 
journey to Grand Canyon, Los Angeles, 
Hollywood, Yosemite National Park, San 
Francisco, the Shrine of Our Sorrowful 
Mother in Portland, Oregon, Tacoma, Rai- 
nier National Park, Seattle and the Pacific 
Northwest. Dates: Aug. 1 to 14. 


Members of our lost year’s party on 
this same escorted tour said: “the whole 
trip was wonderful” — “having an all- 
Catholic group of travelers together was 
much appreciated” — “the nominal cost and 
fine accommodations surprised me” — “en- 
joyed everything immensely” “inspiring 
and delightful’ — “we are so happy we 
traveled with this congenial, friendly, so- 
ciable group.” 

Cost: $478.17 each, 2 in a compartment 
from Chicago; or $406.73, 1 in a lower 
berth. Please ask for special illustrated 
folder ‘‘West—for Readers of The Sign.” 
Address: 
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Marian Year Pilgrimages 

Considering Europe this year? Reserva- 

tions should be made as early as possible. 
ANNE EGAN TRAVEL SERVICE 


Park Blidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Choice Vacation Trips Everywhere 











POCONO 


VACATION or HONEYMO C 

MT. AIRY LODGE has EV ERY THING 
Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 45 Deluxe Cabana 
Cottages with television & private bath. Dancing 
Nitely. Newest most modern Ballroom in Poconos. 
Located 1% mi, from Villa of Our Lady of Poconos. 
Seasonal Sports. Open All Year. Vacationers Bklet. 
V—Honeymooners Bklet. B 


Mount Airy Lodge 


MOUNT bn d 29, PA. 
Mt. Pocono 3551 
aa Cath. Owner-Mgmt. 


TEGAWITHA 


Poconos. 














CATHOLIC CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


On the sunny top of the $00 acres on 

private lake, All land sports, swimming, 

dramatics, 

Private chapel on grounds. 
Dircetors: 

Mrs. James P. Lyneh and Mrs. William M. Lynch 

Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Box S, Tobyhanna, Pa. 


CAMP ST. JOHN’S 


A Lakeside Mountain Camp 

Boys 6-16, 2300 ft. Alt. Sandy beach on Hunter 
Lake. 100 mi. from N. Y. C. Modern buildings. 
Lavatory in each cabin. Hot showers. Artesian well. 
Excellent meals. Diversified activities-recreational 
and instructional. Mature professional staff. $450. 
season. Catalog. Robt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. 
A.A., New Haven, Conn., or phone Fordham 5-6567 
(Bronx); Virginia 7-3518 (Woodhaven). Directors: 
Rev. Herbert J. McElroy, Robt. Giegengack. 
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For the Marian Year 
Plant a MARY GARDEN 


Honor Mary by growing ‘‘Our Lady’s Earrings,” 
‘Mary’s Bud,” “Our Lady’s Pincushion,’’ and 
many other flowers named for Our Lady in old 
popular tradition. Learn to make any garden a 
prayer... how to start and tend a Mary Garden 
(children learn love of God and Our Lady while 
they help.) 

SEND 50¢ for 4 booklets, a total of 34 pages, plus 
full list of Mary-named seeds and plants, price list, 
outdoor Mary Shrine information. 


OR... send $1.00 for above with Old Garden 
Prayer and 6 assorted Seed pkts. named to honor 
Mary, 12 pkts. $2., 25 for $4. A thoughtful Gift. 


Send Check or M.O. 
(Free Catalog, Price List) 


MARY’S GARDENS 
901-G South 47th St., Phila. 43, Pa. 





MAKE 
Rosaries 


It’s easy Profitable. 

Send 10c (refunded first order) today 
for your complete catalog and 
instructions. 





Box 988 F 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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means of flying-saucer cameras—of earth 
with its constant war and strife. Having 
learned from Brandeis that a mysterious 
man called Marmon discovered the ele- 
ment which powered the Argo, the Tri- 
fanu ventured for the first time down 
to earth itself in order to bring him 
back. 

Marmon sows the seeds of fear and 
| hostility that finally result in the Mar- 
iians preparing for war. Suddenly Chris 
that this is their temptation to 
original sin. How he averts interplane- 
tary destruction is Mr. de Wohl's story, 
mine. However, the solution is 
if delayed longer than con- 
sonant with his role as apologist. 

The author has shaken together equal 
parts of science and theology, added a 
mild love story, and served up a palat- 
able evening’s recreation. 

WILLIAM BIRMINGHAM. 
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CHARLEMAGNE 
By Harold Lamb. 320 pages. 
Doubleday. $4.50 


Legends usually out- 
run the facts, and such 
is the case with Charle- 
magne. Years after his 
death in 814, his image 
erew in story and 
song that of a 
giant, the 
man who was the first 
Holy Roman Emperor. 
Yet the man 
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Harold Lamb 


who welded together an 
cmpire as a Christian king and who 
fostered the learning 
fully as remarkable as the legends he 
spired, 

This fact is made clear in Mr. 


growth ol was 


in- 


Lamb’s 


biographical narrative of Charles the 
Great and his story of Frankland. Mr. 
Lamb does not write a formal biog- 


raphy, which is perhaps all to the good 
in this instance, but rather one in which 
he lets his imagination (based on sound 
research) re-create the character of 
Charlemagne and the times in which he 
lived. 

The area that is France 
largely forest in 742, when Charles was 
born. There were few cities; the people 
lived crudely; there was no central gov- 
ernment; pagan practices abounded; 
the authority of the Church was unset- 
tled. Charles himself was by no means 
a polished gentleman. But he had force 
of character, insight into the need to 
unify Western Europe under one head, 
and a proper regard for the position of 
the Papacy. 

By force of arms and diplomacy, 
Charles was able to Christianize much 
of what is today Western Europe. 
scious of his own lack of learning 
could scarcely read or write), he 
couraged such monks as Alcuin 
started schools. Charlemagne’s 
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LA CONQUISTADORA 

by FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ 
Young adults—and their parents—will 
enjoy this colorful story of a statue of 
Our Lady which has watched the settle- 
ment and growth of the southwest for 


more than three centuries. Illustrated. 
144 pp., $2.00 


YOUNG EAGLES .. . 82.00 


FREEDOM DRUMS ... 82.00 
DESPERATE DRUMS... $2.50 


by EVA K. BETZ 


IHustrated by June Driscoll 
Three fast-paced novels set during 
Revolutionary days, for Junior High 


School boys and girls. Vivid characteri- 
zation and sound historical background 
make them books you will be pleased to 
give. The packed action—and humor— 
will delight young readers. 


Order from your bookstore. 
Or send us, Name, Address, 
Titles Wanted. 


Enclose Cash, Check, Money Order. 


St. Anthony Guild P. ress 


Dept 4—1995. Paterson 3, N. J. 
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pone can add energy to your days and 
years to your normal life span by 
saving yourself the strain of stair climb- 
ing. People who have been told to 

“take it easy” by their doctors can 
enjoy the convenience of one -story 
living in any type house. The cost is 
no more than a low -priced car. 


INCLIN-ATOR > 
is a low-cost installation for 
straight stairways. Oper- 
ates on house-lighting cir- 
cuit. Folds against wall 
when not in use. 





: < **Elevette”’ 


é can be in- 
stalled in stairwell, closet or corner 


and operates on house-lighting 
circuit. Custom-built to fit space. 
Completely safe for all ages. 


Write for full information and name of nearest dealer. 









IN NATOR COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Originators of the simplified home passenger lifts. 
2191 Paxton Blvd. Harrisburg, Pa. 
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A great writer is 
introduced to American 
readers in his master piece— 


DAVID 


By PIERO BARGELLINI 
Translated by Elizabeth Abbott 


Famous in his native Italy as au- 
thor, teacher and artist, Piero Bar- 
gellini’s genius is now made known 
to American readers through one 
of his greatest works—a superb -re- 
creation of the Shepherd King, and 
the deep significance of his life to 
men and women of today. The im- 
mortal story of David the king, and 
David the man is told with sim- 


plicity, reverence and singing 
beauty. I/lustrated $3.50 
PADRE PRO 


By FANCHON ROYER 


A brilliant new life of the Mexican 
poet, priest, martyred during the 
Calles-Obregon persecution . . . a 
vivid portrayal of the heroic Jesuit, 


written from first-hand research 
and an intimate knowledge of 
Mexico. I/lustrated. $3.50 


MARY IN OUR LIFE 


By REV. WILLIAM G. 
MOST, Ph.D. 


An outline of Marian doctrine from 
Scripture and the Fathers to the 
present day, integrated with the 
classic ascetic principles to form a 
solid, unsentimental, and balanced 
Marian spirituality. $4.00 


THE LAW OF LOVE 
The Spiritual Teachings of 
Francis Devas, S.J. 

Edited by PHILIP CARAMAN, S.J. 


The two Great Commandments— 
love of God and neighbor—applied 
with realism and originality to situ- 
ations that confront all Christians. 

$2.75 


LITTLE PRAYERS for 
LITTLE PEOPLE 
Arranged and Illustrated in Full Color 
by KATHERINE WOOD 
A strikingly beautiful prayerbook 
for children, presenting in picture 
form first ideas of God, the Christ 
Child, the Blessed Mother and the 
Saints. $1.50 


At Your Bookseller 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons @ New York 8 
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broke up, however, with the death of 
his son, who unwisely divided it among 
his three sons. But while it lasted, it 
gave Europe a push forward from the 
Dark Ages into the Age of Piety and the 
medieval era. 

Mr. Lamb tells this vast story with 
enthusiasm that communicates itself to 
the reader. Charlemagne may seem like 
a bygone person to some, but this biog- 
raphy brings him alive with gripping 
interest. 

ALDEN WHITMAN. 


| THE LAST LOVE OF CAMILLE 


| episode of history, 


By Frances Winwar. 
Harper. 


270 pages. 
$3.00 


While Frances Winwar 
was gathering mate- 
rial for her biography 
of George Sand, she 
came across a startling 
and almost unknown 





Marie Alphonsine 
Duplessis, the courte- 
san immortalized by 
Dumas as Marquerite Gautier and by 


Frances Winwar 


| Verdi as Violetta, became for a while 


the mistress of Franz Liszt. Why that 
love affair has not come to general no- 
lice is a minor mystery, and Miss Win- 
war does not here attempt an explana- 
tion. For The Last Love of Camille is 
frankly a novel. 

Miss Winwar’s novels and biographies 
have earned the praise of competent 
and perspicacious critics. Yet there is 
little in this book that merits praise. 
I: is the dreary offspring of an unin- 
spired marriage of fact and fancy; Miss 
Winwar’s fancy is fecund but uncon- 


| vincing (and frequently unsavory). And 


her fancy has failed in its main task: to 
reconcile the seemingly contradictory 
events in the Duplessis-Liszt affair. 

The author has worked with rather 


skimpy material, piecing it together 
with an uneven narrative thread and 


| covering its weaknesses with vast purple 


patches. She is much impressed by 
Liszt’s serious music and evidently has 
emulated its poorer attributes: bom- 
bast, prolixity, and exaggerated roman- 


| ticism. Those who are frightened away 





by the book’s florid title would do well 
to follow their first impulse. Those who 
are attracted by the title would prob- 
ably enjoy the book. 

PAT GAVAN RILEY. 


THE MYTH OF THE 
GOOD AND BAD NATIONS 


By René Wormser. 
Regnery. 


180 pages. 
$3.00 


It is Mr. Wormser’s thesis that “alliances 
based on habit make no sense.” He 
urges on us a realistic foreign policy 
which will take note of the acts of our 
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“habitual allies” England and France, 
and watch, rather than listen to them. 
For, he says, they have never been de- 
luded by a theory of “good” and “bad” 
nations. 

The book details European history 
leading up to the present debacle, and 
emphasizes that there are not good and 
bad nations, per se, only good or bad 
men running things. He makes a re- 
statement of the point that England 
never, really, has allies, only interests, 
and that those interests are constantly 
shifting. 

Wormser is not an isolationist but a 
revisionist; and his aim in this book is to 
destroy the mythology that has led 
America into her disastrous war-adven- 
turing abroad and explain why the 
American mind has been so susceptible 
to fraudulent foreign policy. He has no 
illusions about our ability now to live 
in a shell, and he is not an iconoclast 
who wants to scrap everything. He does 
want to make things work, but inside 
a realistic framework. He feels we must 
have an active foreign policy based on 
the reality of our situation, not on illu- 
sions grounded in sentimentality. We 
must look on Great Britain and France, 
for instance, with the same fishy eye 
with which we now regard Soviet Rus- 
sia. We do not have to come to the 
same conclusions about them, of course; 





but we must substitute hard reality for | 


the illusion of protection. It is better, 
he thinks, to know there is no security 
in leaning blindly on the United Na- 
tions, which creates a delusion of secur- 
ity which just isn’t there. 

This is a good book for Americans 
to read and study. Raymond Moley’s 
excellent preface, like a Geiger Counter, 
ticks off the high spots in the book. 

IRENE CORBALLY KUHN. 


THE HOLY FOOT 


By Robert Romanis. 
Dutton. 


224 pages. 


$3.00 


The Holy Foot at first 
seems to have been 
written for the pretty, 
pious book market. It 
is a tale of gay, color- 
ful Italy in the gay, 
colorful Middle Ages. 
But it grows. It grows 
into a rueful commen- 
tary on the conflict 
between hearts that long for the reas- 
surance of signs and wonders and a 
mind in the grip of an unpalatable 
truth. 

One day, old Biagio, digging in his 
master’s vineyard, turns up a_ large, 
white, marble-like foot. He is enrap- 
tured. Is this his village’s holiest relic? 
The sacred foot of St. Stephen, lost now 
for centuries? Will its rediscovery mean 
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How many times have you heard 
that challenge? And how many 
times have you found yourself 
groping for the thoughts with 
which to express yourself? 

It’s never easy to answer the 
hundred and one questions put to 
you by non-Catholics unless you 
have a thorough understanding and 
feeling for your Faith. . . Realizing 
this, the Dominican Fathers of the 
Province of St, Albert the Great 
have instituted the Cross and 
Crown Series of Spirituality .. . 
to make the task of understanding 
Catholic belief a simple and in- 
teresting one for you. 

The Cross and Crown Series of 
Spirituality provides a wide vari- 
ety of books on spiritual matters 
written by authors of many lands. 
Classical works on Catholic belief 
will be presented in modern trans- 
lations, many appearing in English 
for the first time. Translations of 
modern works and books by Ameri- 
can authors will also be included 
in the series. Altogether, the series 
will constitute a complete, authori- 
tative library designed to aid the 
Catholic strengthen his own under- 
standing of the Faith ... and to 
nass that understanding along to 
others. 


FIRST IN THE SERIES 


Fruits of Contemplation 
by Victorino Osende, O. P. 

Clearly explains the nature of 
Christian perfection, the meaning 
of devotion and prayer, the role of 
the apostolate, devotion to Mary, 
the imitation of Christ and many 
other inspiring truths. 
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Are Right?” 


What the press says about the 
book: Ave Maria: “It is incon- 
ceivable that any person interested 
in sanctity could read this book and 
not be moved by the great spiritual 
wisdom of the author, the pure 
passionate beauty of his doctrine 

. . a modern masterpiece.” 352 
pages $4.75 ($3.80 if you are a 
subscriber to the Cross and Crown 
Series). 


The Cross and the 
Christian 


by Pius Raymond Régamey, O. P. 

This second title in the Series 
analyzes the contemporary errors 
concerning the nature and role of 
suffering in the Christian life and 
demonstrates that the sanctifying 
value of the Cross of the Christian 
can come only through the Cross 
of Calvary. Price $3.25 ($2.60 if 
you are a subscriber to the Cross 
and Crown Series). 


SPECIAL SERIES DISCOUNT 


Titles in the Cross and Crown 
Series will be published at the rate 
of two or three each year. By sub- 
scribing to the series you will re- 
ceive each book in the Series as it 
appears at a special 20% 
discount. You may begin your sub- 
scription with either the first or 
second volume and you may termi- 
nate it at any time if you should 
so desire. 


at your Bookseller 
B. HERDER BOOK CO., 


Publisher 
15 & 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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These remarkable glasses are made with same care 


SPECIAL! Lenses ground & polished—then checked ONE BY ONE under supervision of 
Roth in Western Germany. his slow, laborious process limits production, 
more. But you get crystal-sharp, magic- like viewing—18 ft. or 18 miles! GIVEN 
$ WITH dust- and water-resistant case with straps. Use for sports, travel, public events. Price tod 
if you're not delighted after 5 days. RUSH only $3 for quick, FREE delivery. CODs plus 
CASE! postage. Supply limited. Act fast! 


THORESEN’S, Dept. 39-E-134, 352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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SAUCES ARE A 
SEXTON SECRET 


that you can share with famous 
restaurant, club and dining car 
ch fs, who achieve a piquancy 
and subtle difference with 
Sexton Sauces. 

Blended and aged by exclu- 
sive Sexton recipes, they are 
now available for your own 
table at better independent 
grocers. 
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You can now earn this 
48 cup Electric Coffee 
Drip-O-Lator for your 
Church, Club, P.T.A., etc. 
This portable unit can be 
yours with very little effort 
by following our NEW, 
simplified plan. Write today 
for complete details. 


GARDEN STATE MERCHANDISE CLUB 


1404A Broadway, Camden, N.J. 
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untold spiritual graces, as well as_pil- 
grims, riches, and fame for Sant’ An- 
tonio, so long poor and obscure? The 
rest of the townsfolk, even the priest, 
share his belief and rejoicing. There is 
one skeptic. Fratre Giacomino, a Fran- 
ciscan friar home from the Crusades, has 
seen plenty of pagan statuary during 
his voyaging. He immediately recog- 
nizes the Holy Foot as a piece of Roman 
sculpture, broken off. The village is 
enraged by his doubts; he appalled at 
the prospect of their organized blas- 
phemy. Dr. Romanis’ story gains mo- 
mentum and force, turns violent, and 
finishes on a beautifully ironic note. 
The prose is polished and vivid. He 
has a gift for description. His knack for 
dialogue is not helped, however, by a 
weakness for making his Italian peasants 
talk a kind of diluted British slang. 
This may be better than sprinkling their 
conversation with Italian exclamations 
and expletives, but is hardly likely to 
give authenticity to the gossip of his 
Giobees, Livios, and Giovannas. But 
this novel is more than just a bright 
fable. It poses moral problems and 
dilemmas as fit to stump the twentieth 
as the twelfth century man. 
CLoRINDA CLARKE. 


DANGEROUS ANGEL 


By Clarence B. Kelland. 
Harper. 


250 pages. 

$2.75 
Dangerous Angel is the thirty-ninth 
novel to come from the prolific author 
of the Scattergood Baines series. Here 
Mr. Kelland portrays booming San 
Francisco of the late nineteenth century 
when the magic of silver and gold 
mining was only surpassed by the pos- 
sibility of finding diamonds. 

Anneke Villard runs with the herd of 
beautiful, intelligent, catlike young 
women who populate the historical nov- 
els. Fashionable San Francisco society 
is captivated by the newcomer from 
Kentucky. She is not the usual flighty 
girl of twenty-two. She uses her head 
and her ears to get what she wants most 
—money. With help of her father’s 
legacy, casual tips from prominent 
financiers, and the legal anonymity sup- 
plied by her duenna, she becomes a 
millionaire in a matter of months. 

For marriage she has no interest ex- 
cept in the disturbing presence of eligi- 
ble, handsome Juan Parnell. It is all 
just like in the movies. Anneke soon 
discovers she has a heart which requires 
more than money for happiness. Before 
reaching this noble decision, she with- 
holds information which might have 
saved several friends to whom she was 
indebted from investing in a_ fake 
diamond mine. Instead she releases this 
knowledge only when it will be profit- 
able to her and when there is no longer 
any hope of financial recovery for the 
friends. 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


One of the best things about this 
novel is that it is readable and enter- 


taining without being the least bit 
smutty. But what the story gains by a 
sensible and gaily humorous courtship, 
it loses by the doubtful morality of 
Anneke’s financial dealings. 

PAULA BOWES. 


BLESS THIS HOUSE 


By Norah Lofts. 
Doubleday. 


285 pages. 
$3.50 


In telling the story of Merravay, a cen- 
turies-old English manor house, Mrs. 
Lofts has done more than merely chron- 
icle the high spots in its existence from 
Elizabeth I to Elizabeth II. She has 
created a highly readable and absorbing 
panorama of English life from 1577 to 
1953. 

Merravay has been put together from 
bits and fragments of many old houses 
which still stand, though now deserted 
and forlorn. Those who lived in its 
paneled rooms are not storybook char- 
acters, for the author has developed 
them, their flaws and foibles, with in- 
sight and without awe. Pirate 
Rowhedge was its first maste 
penter Jon Borage, who built it, left 
more of an impress on its history. 
Through the years its owners were as 
varied as the eras in which they lived. 
Cruel, happy, kind, unhappy, drab, and 
colorful, all were in turn affected by 
the stately house in which they lived. 

Touches of humor, suspense, and 
irony prevent the chronicle from _ be- 
coming monotonous, and the author’s 
device of a postcript to each chapter is 
an effective one in a novel of this scope. 


Towm 
r, but car- 


In fact, Norah Lofts has woven a 
tapestry that depicts the changing 


events of the centuries, without sacri- 
ficing the sense of intimacy and charac- 
terization the reader requires. It 
engrossing and _ fascinating 
novel. 


is an 
historical 


JERRY COTTER. 


THE CONFIDENTIAL CLERK 


By T. S. Eliot. 
Harcourt, Brace. 


159 pages. 
$3.00 


The many devotees of 
Thomas Stearns Eliot 
are bound to suffer a 
degree of pain upon 
reading Mr. Eliot’s 
latest attempt at play- 
writing, The Confi- 
dential Clerk. By any 
standard, it is wordy, : 
pompous, and over- T. S. Eliot 

wrought. And in comparison with his 
earlier The Cocktail Party and Murder 
in the Cathedral, it lacks the very thing 
which gives them brilliance, Mr. Eliot’s 
gift for poetry and the ability to touch 
deep undercurrents in human feeling. 
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To be sure, Mr. Eliot had the begin- 
nings of a great theme in The Confi- 
dential Clerk: man’s need for a father 
as reflecting his need for God, his 
equally impelling need to be a father as 
mirroring the divine likeness in him. 
What caused it to bog down? It seems 
that Mr. Eliot is straining to write 
drama that is popular. The result is a 
play that is chatty, comic in places, but 
largely lacking the one gift that he has 
to give his audience: great poetry. 

The plot, granted even a large dose 
of license, is incredible. Seems that Lady 
Elizabeth and Sir Claude Mulhammer 
both were a little indiscreet in their 
premarital days, the good Lady beacing 
a son whom she has since “misplaced,” 
and Sir Claude fathering both a son 
(misplaced) and a daughter named 
Lucasta (not misplaced, though she 
ought to have been). The action turns 
around the efforts of each to claim 
Colby Simpkins, Sir Claude’s new confi- 
dential clerk, as their respective mis- 
placed son. Lucasta meanwhile falls in 
love with Colby; then, after a misunder- 
standing, rebounds into the arms of a 
nearby up-and-comer, B. Kaghan. At the 
dénouement, it is discovered that B. is 
really Lady Elizabeth’s son. Sir Claude’s 
lost offspring somehow stays lost. Colby 
becomes resigned to a life as a second- 
rate church organist. And the audience 
is left feeling very, very much misplaced, 

DENNIS HOWARD. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY 
By Pierre Berion. 
Knopf. 


282 pages. 
$3.75 


In the eyes of the perceptive managing 
editor of Canada’s popular MacLean’s 
magazine, Queen Elizabeth II is just 
another English working girl without 
the privileges. She can’t wear slippers. 
She can’t loll around in a bathing suit. 
And she can’t quit her job. Editor 
Berton’s candid prose-shots of Britain's 
rulers begin with Victoria, that prim 
dumpling whose name designates one 
of the gaudiest eras in history and who, 
after her beloved consort’s death, ruled 
so thoroughly in his image that Berton 
speaks of her as “being as much of an 
Albert Memorial as the grotesque piece 
of statuary that bears his name.” 
Next came Edward VII, who knew 
“everything except what was in books” 
and who, as Prince of Wales, once ap- 
peared on the stage, “taking the part of 
a corpse” while the great Sarah Bern- 
hardt wept over his body. Next came 
George V, who captained his 600-room 
cottage sailor-style, thought “woman’s 
place was in the background” and who, 
although a super-conservative, was the 
real power behind the Ramsey Mac- 
Donald government, his country’s first 
flirtation with socialism. Ever beside 
him in life and devoted to him in 
death was his fabulous wife, the under- 
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standably admired Queen Mary, who 
refused to purchase a pair of shoes after 
apprising herself that they had been 
made by sweated labor, 

And then of course came Edward 
VIII, more recently Duke of Windsor 
—the one who married Mrs. Simpson, 
you know—whom Berton is inclined to 
view, not unsympathetically, as just a 
crazy, mixed-up kid. And so on down 
through the present Queen’s late father 
and his capable widow to Elizabeth and 
Philip. "Tis not so wide as a church 
door, this book, nor so deep as the com- 
moner who wrote Romeo and Juliet— 
but it’s fun, ably researched gossip, and 
the answer to every bedtime reader’s 
prayer. 

MILTON LOMASK. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Waldemar Gurian & M. A. Fitz 
stmons. University of Notre Dame. 
420 pages. $4.25 


Sixteen authors have contributed to this 
imposing book on the action of the 
Church upon the contemporary world. 
Not all of them write well, but all of 
them are learned, thoughtful, and judi- 
cious. The editors, Waldemar Gurian 
and M. A. Fitzsimons, of the Committee 
on International Relations of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, have drawn 
upon some of the best Catholic social 
and political thinkers of Europe and 
the United States to make a book which 
will probably be searchingly studied and 
widely discussed. 

Heinrich Rommen on The Church 
and Human Rights, Adrien Dansette on 
Contemporary French Catholicism, and 
Father Thomas T. McAvoy on The 
Catholic Church and the United States 
are contributors whose chapters are 
among the most interesting. Father Mc- 
Avov observes that the Church in the 
United States is diocesan and parochial 
in organization, and therefore not na- 
tional in influence; he observes this dis- 
passionately, as a matter of fact. not as 
« matter for blame. Catholic higher edu- 
cation, the Catholic Press, and the 
Catholic University of America are, he 
intimates, not yet quite first-rate. But 
his attitude is not carping; it is sym- 
pathetic and hopeful, along with being 
observant. 

Even among the American contribu- 
tors to the book there is a tone of Euro- 
pean Catholicism, a tone which is real, 
which is felt, but which it is difficult to 
describe. Perhaps it could be called, 
very simply, maturity: a disinclination 
to offer solutions until problems are 
first fully analyzed and understood. 
Whatever it is, it is an admirable thing. 
Possibly it is one of the things of which 
American Catholic culture is still a lit- 
tle in need. 

HUGH CROSSON. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





New Books 





The Lady and the Sun 


By Elizabeth Dockman—A new, first 
novel, based on the wondrous happen- 
ings at Fatima. The author shows a 
masterful grasp of her subject and her 
vigorous style is studded with vivid 
details and excellent characteriza- 
tions. By using the novel form she has 
been able not only to present the true 
story of Fatima, but also to enhance 
its significance by setting it against its 
proper historical background. Ready 
soon, 4.00 


Everyman at His Prie-Diew 
By Robert Nash, S.J—The latest vol- 


ume in the prie-dieu series presents 
forty-three practical, down-to-earth 
meditations for everyone. Arranged 
according to the Ignatian plan, each 
meditation opens with a preparatory 
prayer followed by setting, fruit, 
body of the meditation, summary 
and thought. The meditations are 
easily adaptable, where necessary, to 
suit the requirements of priests and 
religious. A most useful aid in mak- 
ing fruitful meditation. yb 


Ancient Devotions to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 


By Carthusian Monks of the XIV- 
XVII Centuries—Based on the text of 
1886, this fourth English edition is 
now issued with a new preface and 
made available to a much wider circle 
of readers. It contains readings for 
every day of the month as well as 
other devotions and prayers to the 
Sacred Heart culled from early Car- 
thusian sources. 2.75 


The Path to the Heights 


By Raoul Plus, S.J.—A work of prac- 
tical spirituality in which the author 
vividly compares life on earth to the 
rigors of mountain climbing, and 
forcefully shows that Christ Himself 
is the one mountain that dominates 
all history and that should continually 
draw us on through life. $2.75 


Handbook to the Life and Times of 
St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross 


By E. Allison Peers—An indispens- 
able volume for all those seriously 
interested in the history of the Car- 
melite Reform and the events, person- 
ages and places closely connected with 
the lives and writings of St. Teresa 
and St. John of the Cross. $3.50 


Pius X, The Life Story of the Beatus 


By Rev. Hieronymo Dal-Gal—*“An un- 
usual biography written with a clarity 
and simplicity proper to its subject, a 
book that is more absorbing than a 
romance, exact in every detail.”—The 


Irish Independent. 50 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA | “or unrou Witchell 


announces ee oD OLE 
lables 


THE 1954 PREACHERS INSTITUTE noom OSes 
June 28 to August 5 TePs OF 
Director: MASONITE 


Rev. J. L. Madden, M. Litt. 
Fees: Registration—$5.00 qo BY 


Tuition—$65.00 LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 


Sermon building, composition; art of expression; 












actual preaching; elimination of defects; record- SEA STRONG, RIGID 
ing techniques. MIN UM TUBULAR 
Z : ; STORAGE STEEL LEGS 
For complete information write to Director of — 

Summer Session, Catholic University pepe tor solder Wi. = or 


of America, Washington, D. C. MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 








2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. § 
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PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART—PURCHASE, NEW YORK 


THIRTY-EIGHTH SUMMER SESSION—July 6th—August 13th—1954 


ANNOUNCING 
DOM L. BARON, 0O.S.B. REV. BARNABAS AHEARN, C.P. 
Courses Offered 
Liturgical Singing—Gregorian Chant and Accompaniment—Conducting Polyphony—Theory—H armony—Counterpoint— 
Orchestration—Piano—Voice—Organ—Strings; Education—English—Philosophy—Social Studies—Foreign Languages. 


CHORAL WORKSHOPS—FRIDAY EVENINGS face nunten pcrer woomarier 


Ralph Hunter, Peter Wilhousky. 





NEW WAY. TO CORRECT 
HEARING LOSS 










no cord on the body 
no cord on the neck 


Enjoy Maico’s remarkable new kind of hearing, made 
possible by this new kind of wearing. You hear sound 
more naturally, you know where sound is coming from. 
You enjoy a completely new clarity of sound. 


Write for further information on 
QUCO Maico’s completely new way of hearing. 
You can 


believe in = ee eee ee es 












Maico dept. 114 J 21 North 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minnesot 1 
Name i 
Address State i 








THE FIRST NEW PENDANT IDEA IN YEARS! 
THE LANE ADJUSTABLE! 
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WEAR IT LONG! WEAR IT SHORT! 
Instantly adjustable from 30 inches to 15 inches. Idea: Jor 


active folks, boys, girls, men, women. Medal is in beauti- 
ful oxidized silver plate. 


WON’T TARNISH! WON’T IRRITATE! 
NOT AFFECTED BY PERSPIRATION. Wear it in the water... 
wear it for sports .. . or for everyday. This amazing pend- 
ant will last for years. 

FLEXIBLE YET UNBELIEVABLY STRONG! 


3 in 1 Medal 


No. 243 Scapular, Miraculous and 
St. Christopher combined. 50¢ = 


L A Catalog of Devotional Articles 
Division 2H, ESMOND, Rhode Island 
LANE’'S 22noYEAR 





SHORT NOTICES 





THE CONSTANT CROSS. By f,, 
Rupert Langenstein, C.P., 109 pages, 
Bruce. $2.50. The Cross has always 
been and always will be the sign of 
Christ’s victory and man’s salvation, 
But the ways that it becomes meaning. 
ful in men’s lives are infinite. History 
and our personal experience give us 
examples; literature does also—and 
literature is more philosophic than his. 
tory and more extensive than our ex. 
perience. Fr. Rupert has culled from 
fiction examples that illustrate the varied 
and constant application of the Cross 
to the common, inevitable problems of 
life. We can learn from such examples, 
for fiction is an imitation of life and is 
opposed not to truth but to fact. 

The twenty-three chapters reveal the 
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many applications that Christ’s Passion 
can have in our common-day life. Fr. 
Rupert writes in the simple, easy manner 
of direct speech that interests and in- 
spires. 


CREDO. By Martin Harrison, O. P. 
369 pages. Regnery. $4.50. Credo is 
the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
thinned and sweetened for the non- 
academic taste and digestion. Its author 
follows the development of St. Thomas’ 
thought in a thoroughly non-technical 
manner and adds practical moral sug- 


gestions which would have been out of 


place in St. Thomas’ scientifically lim- 


ited theses. Resulting from Fr. Har- 


rison’s modification of the Thomistic 
text is a volume which does service as 
an adult catechism of Christian doctrine 
and as a treatise on the spiritual life. 


| Built on the pattern of the Summa, it 


shares in the streamlined exhaustiveness 
of that most economic digest of Christian 
thought. An excellent book for those 
who want to know more about the 
things of God and the way to serve Him 
and for those who want to enlighten in- 
quiring non-Catholic friends. 


GOD’S ENGINEER. By Daniel Sargent. 
191 pages. Scepter Press. $2.50. In 
1948, five years after his death in 1943, 
beatification process was begun for Isi- 
doro Zorzano, a Spanish civil engineer 
and member of the Opus Dei who, by 
following this new way of perfection in 
a newly organized and approved Sec- 
ular Institute of the Church, demon- 
strated how “a usual young man be- 
came unusual.” This is an inspiring 
story of his life, intended to give the 
modern layman a modern saint of his 
very own and to show him how he too, 
in ordinary circumstances, can become 


a saint. 


Sargent’s insistence on the usual qual- 
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mother... 


should you tell your daughter 
... when she’s 9 

oe 

...or wait till she’s 13 


Have you been wondering what and 
when to tell your daughter about 
menstruation ? 


You will find the book “How 
Shall I Tell My Daughter?” a real 
help. Itis beautifully illustrated and 
written with an understanding of 
the mother-daughter relationship. 

For your copy—free from the 
makers of Modess, write: 
Shelby, Box 5482-5, Personal Prod- 
ucts Corp., Milltown, N. J. Or mail 
coupon below. 


Anne 


*eseeeweeeeeeeeeeeenetee#seeeeeeeee 
Personal Products Corporation, 
Box 5482-5, Milltown. New Jersey 
Please send me a free copy of “How Shall 
1 Tell My Daughter?” 








Name 

(PLEASE PRINT) 
Street 
City State 





(Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


\ Boe FREE 
Our lady of FATIMA 


Send us your name and address on a 
post card. We will send you this 
lovely pocket Statuette of Our Lady 
of Fatima at no cost to you, and also 
show you how you can easily earn 
grand gifts if you wish. Offer good 
in U. S. only. 

No obligation . . . the Statuette is 
yours absolutely FREE for the ask- 
ing. 



















CRUCIFIX RING 


Adjustable! Combines Cru- 
cifix, Scapular, Miraculous 
Medals. In bright silvery 
finish. Valuable premiums easily earned. Chil- 
dren should have parents’ consent. OFFER 
GOOD IN U.S. ONLY. Send name and address 
On postcard to: 


LANE CO. 
May, 1954 


Dept. 2 Esmond, R. I. 








ities of his subject are not convincing, 
however inspiring they may be. There 
was nothing usual about Isidoro’s life. 
For one thing, as a member of Opus 
Dei he followed a definite pattern of 
life—one might almost say a “rule.” For 
another, he was vowed to celibacy, pov- 
erty, and obedience “just like monks.” 


SCENES AND PORTRAITS. By Van 
Wyck Brooks, 243 pages. Dutton. $4.50. 
Among the five volumes of Mr. Brooks’ 
Makers and Finders. A History of the 
Writer in America, the second in the 
set, The Flowering of New England, 
may well survive as a minor master- 
piece of literature. The same happy 
fate is hardly likely to befall Mr. Brooks’ 
latest book, which is subtitled Memories 
of Childhood and Youth. Instead of 
making them “a resurrection of the 
fiesh,” Mr. Brooks takes his childhood 
and youth, embalms them, and gently 
lays them away. His soft-toned pages 
are remote, unreal, generally lifeless. 
Only those which concern his college 
days at Harvard have breath in them. 


LA CONQUISTADORA. By 
Angelico Chavez. 134 pages. St. An- 
thony Guild. $2.00. In this attractively 
presented little book we have the story 
of a wooden statue of the Virgin, 
brought by the Francisans in 1625 from 
Mexico to Santa Fe, where she still 
stands in the old Lady Chapel of the 
new Cathedral. Probably because the 
author is a poet, he conceives the tale 
as an autobiography, starting in the days 
of the Conquistadors and continuing 
into a United States diocese within sight 
of the ominous fields of atom experi- 
ment. But to fuse the ingenuous con- 
fessions of a statue—who sees herself as 
an “actress” impersonating Our Lady 
through many changes of costume and 
devotion—with long stretches of civil 
and ecclesiastical history, is a peculiarly 
difficult task. Perhaps the combination 
might come off more happily if fore- 
shortened and adapted to juvenile 
readers. 


Fray 


THERESE OF LISIEUX. By Hans Urs 
von Balthasar. 288 pages. Sheed & 
Ward. $3.50. There is a parallel be- 
tween what constitutes the essential para- 
dox of Thérése (her “littleness” and 
greatness) and what characterizes the 
impact of this book: a humbling and 
exalting quality. The Swiss Dominican 
author brings sensibility, saneness, and 
scholarship to this theological study, 
undertaken both for its own sake and 
as a corrective to limited approaches 
which have been inadequate or inaccu- 
rate. 

This is spiritually a “big” book. 
Thérése has been so watered and so vic- 
timized by biographers that intelligent 
students of her will be delighted to see 
what this new author has accomplished. 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 





New Hearing Aid 
Without Tubes 


Costly B-Battery eliminated! All battery costs 
slashed 80%! Powered by 3 genuine 
Raytheon Transistors} Vacuum tubes ban- 
ished forever! For full information, use 
handy coupon below. No obligation whatso- 
ever. A postcard will do. 





Electronic Research Director 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 3475 
2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, Ill. 


Please rush complete facts on new miracle 
all-transistor tubeless hearing aid. 


Name .ccccccccvccccsesescccseessese 


Address .ccccccccccccccesccsssscssess 


City.. 


MY CATHOLIC FAITH 


by the Most Reverend Louis L. R. Morrow, S.T.D. 


Third Printing of Bishop Morrow’s Excellent 
Publication Now Available 


A layman’s Manual of Theolog oy. Indispensable for 
every Catholic home. Especially recommended for 
converts. A complete catechism in pictures. Topics 
which may be termed not strictly doctrinal are also 
dealt with—such as Eastern Churches, Roman Curia, 
Church and State, Science and the Bible, Social Jus- 
tice, Evolution, etc. Alphabetical Index with over 
8,000 references. 428 pages. 


Ideal gift for priests, nuns, or 
for a convert friend. Only $4.00 


Any one of these booklets ~ ‘ieee, without extra 
charge — each book order 
poled MISSION BOOK. Complete popular prayer- 


ook. 
my BAPTISM. 
English, etc. 
OMY WEDDING DAY. 
ship, Church Laws, ritual, etc. 
oO oo LAST SACRAMENTS. Directions and pray- 


Oo My BELOVED DEAD. 
mourners. 


Order from MY MISSION HOUSE 


1324 Fifty-second St., Kenosha, Wisconsin 


MAKE YOUR OWN WILL 


Yes—you can make your own will in private 
and save money. We furnish will form, legal 
seals and complete instructions on How To 
Make a Will, valid in all states. Witnesses see 
your signature only. Complete set only $1 (3 for 
$2). Money back guarantee. 


Daco Pub. Co., 3727 Seminary, Dept. 48, 
Chicago 13, Ill. 


BICAN’T SLEEP? 


» . Noisy Neighbors? Barking Dog? 
LJ —< | Traffic? Airplanes? Kids? Radio? 


NERVOUS SLEEPERS, factory workers, daysleepers, 
here is THE BEST sound _deadener on = market. Used 
b f r many years. 
Used by top movie stars. A simple iittie gadget you slip 
in your ear. Medically approved. Soft rubber. You 
won’t even know they’re there. For a good night’s snooze 
send for your pair of ear stopples. ONLY $1.25 Post Paid. 
Sorry, no C.0.D. Money-back guarantee. 
WESTERN WORLD PRODUCTS, Dept. 12 

2611 TILDEN AVE., LOS ANGELES 64, CALIFORNIA 
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Don’t lapse after Lent, 
in your devotion to 
Christ Crucified. 
Read 


GOD’S OWN METHOD 


By Aloysius McDonough, C.P., S.T.D. 
A Miniature Library on the Sacred 
Passion 
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Trinity College for Women 


In beautiful Vermont 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Tuition $300 per year 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees - Teacher and Secretary 
Training - Music and Science 

Write to: Director of Admissions 


rinity College 
Sartbunten, Vecmont 











MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 





Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 


Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 














COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


Resident and Day 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal arts, sciences, business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training. 


Spacious campus. Complete facilities 
for student activities program 


Convent Station, New Jersey 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 














Accredited Prep and general courses. Music, 
art, dramatics, sec’l. Spacious campus. Com- 
plete athletic program. 94th year. Catalog: 
Address 


Directress, Convent, New Jersey 





ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ 


preparatory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. i 


High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public 
music, social activities. Moral and 
guidance. Complete sports program. 
and information write: 
Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box S, Claymont, Delaware 


speaking, 
spiritual 
For catalog 


















Immaculata 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2-year transfer 
course in Liberal Arts. Terminal courses in Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial Science, Art, Voice, Instrumental 
Music (incl. Harp). Social, educational and cultural ad- 
vantages of Nation’s Capital. Resident and day. Catalog. 


Registrar, Department S Washington 16, D. C. 





Georgetown Preparatory School 


Successful preparation for leading colleges and 
universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers. 
Fully accredited. 7th grade through High 
School. 93 acres of campus and playing fields. 
Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages 
of Washington. For catalog and view book 
address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan. S.J., Headmaster, 
Box S, Garrett Park, Maryland. Suburban to 
Washington, D. C. 
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MAIN STREET, SOUTH 
(Continued from page 36) 


ers built them was from $300 to $500 
per building. 

A city ordinance says every home 
must have at least one inside commode 
and a kitchen sink. The law, however, 
applies only to homes within two hun- 
dred yards of a sewer, and sanitation 
budgets do not yet extend to the outer 
fringes of the “Bama.” There, the air- 
conditioned privy is still often the most 
substantial structure on the property, 
and the family gets all its water from 
a backyard “spigot.” 

In many restaurants, the popular dish, 
topping even hamburger and hominy 
grits, is hot barbecue with Brunswick 
stew. In the homes of the poor, the 
piéce de résistance is collards. The peo- 
ple plant collards all over—in backyards, 
in empty lots, on trash heaps, along the 
alley and out front. The collard is a 
yellowish, cabbage-like plant, apparently 
impervious to frost, the appetites of ani- 
mals, and small-boys-at-play. Boiled with 
fatback or chicken necks, it makes a 
cheap, tasty, and, I’m told, fairly nutri- 
tious meal. 

Among the Negro poor, according to 
Dr. Walter C. Humbert, a county health 
officer, tuberculosis is rife. Facilities for 
institutional care are inadequate, and a 
Negro man must wait an average of 
fourteen months for admission to a 
sanitarium. “Fortunately,” says Dr. 
Humbert, “we now have chemotherapy 
for use in the home, and it’s meeting 
with considerable success.” 

Crime is relatively limited among 
both races. As of four o’clock on the 
last day of 1953, Police Chief Gibbs and 
his men were holding their breath. “If 
we can just squeeze through till mid- 
night,” said Gibbs, “we'll have had one 
murder this year and only one other 
major crime.” 

Juvenile delinquency, according to 
Mrs. Sara Proctor, county child welfare 
case worker, has been on the decrease 
for several years. Mrs. Proctor is a trim, 
blackhaired young woman with an im- 
pish smile and an unforgettable laugh. 
She said that while she gets many white 
babies for adoption, she rarely gets a 
Negro baby. 

“A Negro mother,” she said, “will 
have umpteen-umpteen children, with 
her husband off on the ‘lam’ somewhere 
—if there ever was any husband at all— 
but come what may, she will not give up 
a youngster.” 

Pitt County produces one-third of the 
world’s Bright Leaf tobacco. As the 
golden leaf goes, so goes Greenville. Un- 
fortunately, it doesn’t go all year 
around, From mid-December to April 
is the planting season, or more exactly 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra. 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre. 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educo- 
tion program, including swimming. 
For Catalogue and Further Information 
Address the Registrar 
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MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientife 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred. 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland, 
All major sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Directed study and play. 


Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 
School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 





Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Se Jary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 


Barry College 
Miami, Plorida 


Conducted by Adrian 
Dominicans 


© SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Four-Year Collegiate Program 


e DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
M.A., MS., B.A., B.S. 
Art, Dietetics, Home Economics, 
Medical Technology, Music, Pre- 
Medics, Social Service, Teacher 
Training 


© SECRETARIAL WORK 


Two-Year Terminal Course 


° PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Major in Teacher Training 


LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com- 
plete facilities for spiritual development, 
intellectual progress. Senior ROTC. 
160-acre campus. 7ist year. 50 miles 
at oe Catalog. Box S, Oakdale, L. 1., 


THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Albany, New York 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
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beds are seeded in the late Fall. From 
June 20 to July is the green harvest. 
Then come the buyers and the auction- 
eers, and for weeks money cataracts into 
Greensville at the rate of well over a 
million dollars a day. Then the leat is 
processed, cleaned and rolled and 
packed into hogsheads for shipment to 
cigarette and smoking-tobacco makers 
the world around. 

During these Greenville 
feasts. From late September to mid- 
December, it takes in its belt. At the 
ofice of the Employment Security Com- 
mission of North Carolina, manager 
W. Bb. Dillingham gives me the facts. 
During the “on-season,” claims for un- 
employment insurance fall to half a 
dozen a week. During the “off,” they 
rise to 1200. 

Men, particularly, find the off-season 
dificult. Many women get jobs as 
domestics with weckly wages ranging 
from S10 to $30 plus what are called 
“toting privileges’—the right to take 
home any food left unconsumed on 
their employers’ tables. 

Wages during the on-season are not 
spectacular. Harvest trippers get from 
$8 to $12 for a 10-hour day, bench 
hands from $4 to $6. At the processing 
plants, the prevailing wage is the federal 
minimum of 75 cents an hour, but 
the average work-week is 65 hours with 
time and a half above 54. 


seasons, 


ND so, as they say in movie travel- 
Si we take reluctant leave of 
Greenville. The thermometer stands at 
59 and the sun is shining. 

It shines on the well shod and the 
poorly shod. It shines on the Rev. J. 
Malloy Owen, boyish new pastor of St. 
James Methodist church, and on_ the 
Rev. J. A. Mimmo, prominent “Negro 
Baptist. It shines on Dr. John Messick, 
president of Eastern Carolina College, 
and on Mrs. Travis Allen, art super- 
visor for the Negro schools. It shines 
on Grace Nell Crowell, student poetess 
at the White high school, and on 
Jacquelyn Davis, prize-winning student 
essayist at the Negro high. It shines on 
Mrs. J. K. Long as she readies a 
“sweet course with coffee” for the regu- 
lar Tuesday meeting of her book club, 
and on Mrs. Willie Brown, preparing 
breakfast for her seven youngsters in 
her neat white house behind the 
“block.” It shines on the sunken gar- 
dens of the E. B. Ficklen estate and on 
“Backhouse Row” out “over the hill 
and beyond the tracks.” And it shines 
on Fire Chief George Gardner as he 
steps out of the Municipal Building for 
a stretch and a breath of air. 

“It was a wonderful New Year’s eve,” 
he recalls. ‘For the first time in history, 
no one turned in a false alarm. Things 
are sure changing here in Greenville, 
North Carolina.” 
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Write for: 
Beautiful, new 
Free Catalogue 
showing entire 
Clarin line in- 
cluding unique 
new folding 
tablet arm 
chair. 





The Clarin Kneeler Chair provides both 
seating and kneeling in one unit. Yet, 
since the built-in kneeler can be folded 
up into the frame, it can be used as an 
ordinary chair for seating only. Folds flat 
to 2” depth for fast, safe, non-wobbly 
stacking in minimum space. Choice of 
luxurious mohair or long-lived leatherette 
upholstery. Many beautiful color 
combinations in famous, long-lasting 
baked enamel finish. Supremely comfortable 
for both sitting and kneeling. 


Offers Churches A Real Boon— 
This Exclusive Double-Purpose 
Folding Kneeler Chair 


Many uses: As a pew extender for emergency 
crowds ...in the Sanctuary... as regular 
seating for dinners—lectures—entertainments. 





Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 








. 
ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 














COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 











ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
— ws business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike panes supervision. Fire- 
— building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
talog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course, leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 


LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girlse— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW Y 
Westchester County 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 


ORK 











OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M. 


Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 
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ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, New York 
Founded 1847 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
Write for catalogue. 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
Liberal Arts A.B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the ; 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P. 




















MOUNT MERCY COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College for Women 


Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 


Home Economics 


Nursing Education Elementary Education 
& y 


For catalogue write: Registrar, Box $, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., B.S., 
BB.M., M.A. degrees. Newly-completed multimillion 
dollar expansion program added to campus three beauti- 
fully modern halls of residence, fine arts and science; 
theater, and gymnasium with largest pool in the East. 
Liberal arts, vocational home economics, music (NASM. 
Acc.), art, secretarial, teaching (elementary, secondary), 
librarianship (ALA Acc.), drama, radio, psychology, 
social service, science, medical tec hnology. Honor societies. 
Clubs, publications, sports. Catalog. Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

Registrar, Marywood College, Box S, Scranton, Pa. 


Mount Aloysius 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Accredited. Middle States 
drama, art, secretarial, 
medical record librarian, 
economics, 
Sports. 





Assn. Liberal arts, music, 
foreign-language secretarial, 
pre-laboratory technology, home 

merchandising. Also college preparatory. 
Social Program: Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 


_DEAN, BOX S, CRESSON, PA. 


RAVENHILL 


ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION 


e Fully accredited. Cultural 
through high school for girls. Boarding and day. College 
preparatory, art, music, family living, secretarial. Post- 
graduate Small classes. Sports, swimming. riding. 
Wooded 27-acre campus. Conducted by The Religious of 
the Assumption. — oe in Miami, Paris, London, 
Rome. Catalog. Dep 3480 W. School House Lane, 
Germantown, Phitadeiphia 44, Pa. 





atmosphere. Pre-school 





MARIAN COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degree. Coeducation. 


Liberal arts, sciences, 
teacl training, pre-professional, business administra- 
tion, home-making, medical technology. Conducted by the 


Sisters of St. Francis. Opportunities for initiative and 
leadership. Modern well-equipped buildings, new residence 
he and gym. Spacious campus, woodlands, spring-fed 
Swimming, riding, boating, and ice-skating. Inter- 
esting social “es Catalog. 


RIAN COLLEGE 
Box 14, 3200 cold yu Rd., hosted 22, Ind. 


SIENA HEIGHTS .Azuet. 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptional 
Opportunities in Art. 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 











SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Degrees: * Bachelor of Arts 
* Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
and in Elementary Education 
¢ Bachelor of Music 
Thirty miles — of Pittsburgh on the main line of 
the P.R.R. For caieseone and viewbook. address 
The Registrar. Box 23- 











IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training, pre-medicine, pre-law, 20 miles from 
Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimulating 
social and sports program. Dramatic and musical produc- 

tions with nearby men's colleges. Cheerful, homelike living 
units, fireproof buildings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 325- 

acre campus with lake for swimming and canoeing. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of «7 a Heart of Mary. 

Early application advised. 

Registrar, Box G, imeacuiotn College, Immaculata, Pa. 





Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Young women live “graciously, grow 

spiritually, prepare for careers 
Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A. Ss degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box beat SAINT MARY-OF- -THE- woops, 





IND. 


MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls, High School for resident and day stu- 
dents. Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. 
Fully accredited. Member of North Central Associa- 
tion. College Preparatory, General Academic, Music. 
Art, Home-Making courses, Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 














COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
Address Registrar 














ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 


Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. 


ducation. 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 
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“What Price Israel?” 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 
I have just finished reading your edi- 
torial, “What Price Israel?” 


based upon 

your review of Alfred Lilienthal’s new 
book. 

. Such things as the appropriation of 

land and homes, the German Nun’s hos. 


pital in Haifa (now a Jewish hostel) and 
many more similar examples with the 
perhaps originally justified reasoning that 
there was a state of emergency—can now in 
no sense be forgiven since the armed con- 
flict has long since been over and yet 
Israelian government refuses to 
these properties to their 

Worst of all, of course, are the 
refugee camps. It is a crying shame that 
the Arab world does not have the ability 
or the means to better bring their situa- 
tion to the attention of the world through 
the same channels of public communica- 
tion that the Zionist world has so success- 
fully used. 


the 
return 
rightful owners, 


James J. Lyncu 


Worrp EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
New York, N. Y. 
Big Racket 
Epitors OF ‘THE SIGN: 
In the February issue of THe Sicn, there 


appeared an article entitled: “Big Racket 
in Small Change.” The subhead read: “ The 
Slot Machines Have Become a Big Racket 
—so big and profitable that an_ official 
warned: ‘Anyone who prints these things 
is dead.’”’ Illustrative material for the ar- 
ticle included the pictures of four big- 
time racketeers. 
Unfortunately, to 
many types 
use, you 


illustrate one of the 
of vending machines now in 
the Fruit-O- Matic. 

It so happens that this machine is gain- 
ing increasing interest among those inter- 
ested in the health of the school children 
of America. Many health organizations and 
educational groups, have long been dis- 
turbed at the prevalence of candy, gum, 
and carbonated beverage dispensers in our 
schools, giving the children easy access to 
the very products which we are fighting 
as detrimental to health. 

Several schools in the north Jersey area 
have installed Fruit-O-Matics to displace 
the candy-soda machines. 

is strongly recommended by 
Dental Association, the New Jersey State 
Dental Society, and the Bergen County 
Dental Society, of which I am president. 

It is our hope that in the near future 
all candy-soda dispensers will be banned 
from our schools and that fresh fruit will 


chose 


This procedure 
The American 





Chaplains and missionaries appreciate gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 


be available to the children. 


THE SIGN 
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For this reason, I regret THE SiGN article, 
as presented, tended to give the impression 
that the Fruit-O-Matic is another product 
of a shady, racket-ridden industry. I as- 
sure you it is far removed from such in- 
volvement. 

I am writing this letter in the hope 
that it will clarify in the minds of your 
readers the misimpression given by the 
article and to some extent mitigate the 
damage to a worthwhile cause—the health 
of our children. 

Rosert E. Fear, D.D.S. 

PRESIDENT 

BERGEN CouNTy DENTAL SOCIETY 
HACKENSACK, N. J. 


German Government 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I was deeply interested in the article “A 
Hope of Government” which appeared in 
the January issue of THE SIGN. 

Many publications, as you know, have 
noted the economic and _ political efforts 
of the West German people to regain a 
responsible and productive role among 
democratic nations. I am always glad, how- 
ever, when a magazine like yours carries 
the reminder to Christian homes that we 
Germans base whatever success we have 
had not on political and economic revival 
alone, but on revived spiritual values. 

As Mr. Long correctly notes in his article, 
the bitter events of the Hitler period lead- 
ing to the final collapse of 1945 may have 
devastated our country physically, but this 
same terrible era did in fact provide the 
inspiration for a postwar upsurge and re- 
newal of the religious faith of millions of 
our citizens. A most encouraging aspect of 
church life in Germany today is the growth 
of inter-denominational. co-operation, not 
only between Catholics and Protestants but, 
I am glad to note, between Christians and 
Jews, and in fact among members of many 
different religious faiths. We intend that 
in public life as in the church these ideals 
of brotherhood, reborn in Germany after 
the chaos of the war, will guide our domes- 
tic policies and strengthen our association 
with other nations of the world in the 
quest for lasting peace. 

KONRAD ADENAUER 
CHANCELLOR OF WESTERN GFRMANY 


BONN, GERMANY 


“lf War Comes” 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

I have just read the February issue of 
Tue SIGN containing your excellent fea- 
ture on the U.S.S. “Midway” (CVA-41). 
The exposition of the Navy’s role in “If 
War Comes” has given to your readers a 
concise outline of the detailed planning 
and strategy that necessitates the continual 
vigilance of the Navy in maintaining the 
security of our nation. 

As Commanding Officer of the “Midway,” 
I wish to offer my own compliments, as I 
express the universal sentiment of appre- 
ciation that prevails in this ship as a re- 
sult of Mr. Bishop’s article. 


WILLIAM H. AsHForD, JR. 
CapTAIN, U.S. Navy 


U.S.S. Mipway 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


Why hasn’t Jim Bishop been getting let- 
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Gilmour Academy 


A Distinctive 
College Preparatory _ 
Fully pon Ft. four year preparatory 
courses for resident and ney students. 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Holy 
Cross, Notre me, Indiana. Beautiful 133- 
acre campus in suburban Cleveland with 
easy access to all social and cultural activ- 
ities. Excellent facilities. Small classes, in- 
dividual attention, counseling and guid- 
ance. Wide range of sports. 
Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C. 

Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 











MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys—Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 

Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 
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ENLIST ' 


priesthood 
society oF 





(COLLEGE JUNIOR 
SEMINARY 
Affiliated with ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE) 


ATTENTION High School Students! 

“Come follow me. Join Christ in the 
battle for the minds and souls of men. 

Opportunities to become a missionary, 
teacher, preacher, parish priest, lay 
brother. Fall information without obli- 
gation. WRITE today. 


Rev. E. P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E., Vocational Dir. 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, 
Winooski 16 VERMONT 




















CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


| THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 


CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 


| tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 


by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER. 
Write: The Master of Novices, 
Hospitalier Brothers of St. John of God, 
190 Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 











BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as a 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 
Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 


South Union, Kentucky 














As an ALEXIAN BROTHER can be a Fol- 
lower of Christ in the oldest religious 
nursing order of men, Professionally and 
technically skilled Brothers staff every 
department of their own modern hospi- 
tals. Illustrated booklet, MODERN SAMAR- 
ITANS, sent free. Write today: 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 











Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 
Congregation of Home Mis- 

sionaries, nurse the si 

are employed in other trades 
and clerical works, invite 
young men 16 to 45 to 
enter their ranks. Write to: 


Rev. Brother Superior 


} St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka, Missouri 














FRANCISCAN FATHERS, 1.0.2. 


Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brotherhood are 
welcome to ask for particulars by writing to: 
Master of Novices 


Sacred Heart Novitiate 
4715 Sargent Road, N.E. Washington 17, D. C. 














YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


work or the 








Sacred Heart Missionaries 
1854 — M.S.C. — 1954 


Join the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart in their 
100th Anniversary Year to work at home or in 
foreign missions. Lack of funds no obstacle. 8th 
Graders and High School students apply for 
Minor Seminary, College and University students 
for Clerical Novitiate. Young men, 18 to 35, 
may also join as Brothers. 


Write today to: 
Director of Vocations 
SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY 
Geneva 4, Illinois 
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SONS OF THE SACRED HEART 
FOR FOREIGN AND HOME MISSIONS 


a priest or a brother for foreign and home 

boys of high school and college age, 
to seminarians and to priests. 
For 


Vocational Director 
Sacred Heart Seminary 
8108 Beechmont Ave. 
Cincinnati 30, Ohio 





We offer 
to the more adv nee) 
No special studies required for lay broth« 
information and literature write to: 
For Novitiate and Brotherhood: 

Sacred Heart Novitiate 

Verona Fathers 

Monroe, Michigan 


missions? 








PIARIST FATHERS 





(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 
Write for further information to the 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 








Our .advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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further information. 


Those living east of Ohio 
should write to: 


Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 





THE PASSIONIST FATHERS 


live a monastic and an apostolic life. From the solitude of the cloister, 


they go forth to preach missions and retreats. : 
in a vocation to the Passionist Way of Life are invited to write for 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Young men interested 


All others 
should write to: 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Ill. 














you can do a wonderfu' 
as in S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia) . 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
Director of Vocations 

Consolata House of Studies 

5406 Colorado Ave., Washington, D. C 





CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. 


able to take care of all of them because we lack sisters and priests. As a PRIEST ora LAY BROTHER 
i work In our Missions of Africa (Kenya, T: 


—— Apply To 


it is really a tragedy not to be 





sany 


), as well 


8th GRADERS AND LAY BROTHERS 
Director of Vocations 
Consolata Mission Seminary 
52 Ellicott Ave., Batavia, N. Y 





Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


you interested in dedicating your life to God 












The Brothers of Holy Cross engage in 
mg activities: teaching, foreign missions, working 
with underprivileged boys, office work, printing, cook- 





ing. trades, farming, ete 
Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate or 
Valatie 9, New York 


For information write: 

Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 
218 Dujarie Hall 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
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is 
life everlasting. 














Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 














Nurseries, Etc. 


0 
eS 


A DOMINICAN VOCATION? 


The Sisters of Saint Dominic are devoted princi- 
ally to teaching in Elementary School, High 
chool, and College. They also have Sisters em- 

ployed in social, secretarial, and domestic work. 


For information address: 


DIRECTRESS OF VOCATIONS 
Mount Saint Dominic Caldwell, New Jersey 
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Ta CARMELITE SISTERS OF ST. 


Missionary community of the Southwest dedicated to the love of God, 
by following St. Therese’s way of spiritual childhood. 


Service of God includes: 


For Further Information: 
Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mis- 
sionary Sister doing 
catechetical and nurs- 
ing work. In U. 8. A. 
and Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: 

Daughters of Mary 

HEALTH of the SICK 

Vista Maria 








Cragsmoor, N. Y. 





THERESE 


Teaching, Retreats, Home for the Aged, 


Rev. Mother Superior, 1300 Classen 


THE HANDMAIDS OF THE 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS, 
This Order is dedicated to repara- 
tion by means of daily adoration 


hetore the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
posed, retreat work, schools and 
foreign missions. Applicants are 
invited to make a private retreat 
in order to consider a choice ot 
t Write to: 


Reverend Mother Superior 
700 East Church Lane 
Philadeiphia 44, Pa. 


Blessed ae Mary 
of the 8 , Foundress 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 








ters in your “Editor’s Mail”? His articles 
are terrific: instructive, poetic, and vibrant, 
They’re a joy to read. But, then, the whole 
magazine is most readable and attractive, 


SIsTER MIRIAM 
DaLras, Pa. 


Classy Ghetitoes and Segregation 


Eprrors or THE SIGN: 

We were heartened by your recent edi- 
torial on the President’s message on hous- 
ing. 

I particularly liked the note “Even classy 
ghettoes are un-American.” I agree that it 
might be unrealistic to expect more than 
fair treatment in the form of “new hous- 
ing for minority families on good, well- 
located _ sites.” 

I am not even sure that the President 
in his message meant to imply the continu- 
ation of a pattern of segregation. I am 
sure, however, that the average person in 
reading the message would interpret it in 
that way. 

Segregation is a root cause of difficulty. 
It never works. The more we can make the 
American public realize its deleterious ef- 
fect, the more we have an opportunity for 
a good housing program for all. 

Betty SCHNEIDER 


FRIENDSHIP HousE 
Curcaco, IL. 


Epirors OF ‘THE SIGN: 

In the section of the President’s message 
that you comment on in your editorial in 
the March issue of THE Sicn, the President 
is talking about re-location housing for 
slum clearance. 

rhe President states that he would like 
to provide re-location housing on good, 
well-located sites. Of course, this housing 
would be for the families of those who 
would be required to make room for slum 
clearance. This does not mean segregation, 
as we would all agree that some provisions 
should be made for those who will have 
to move and are unable to buy or build... . 

You do a very good job of pointing up 
the evils of segregation and the necessity 
of striking a blow at this pattern. 

Although he has not come out for a 
FEPC, the President has been cleaning up 
segregation in the government, armed 
forces, and wherever he can through Execu- 


tive Orders and I feel sure he is not in 
favor of segregated housing. 
CLIFFORD THOMAS 


Epitor oF Action 


Cincaco, IL. 


Smoke Gets in Your Eyes 


Epriors OF THE SIGN: 
Please, please, pleasc! 
terest whatever in 


And I have no in- 
any cigarette business, 
but why expect the manufacturers, as per 
your February editorial, to be idealistic or 
leaders when Catholic people, in- 
cluding those in school as well as anywhere 
else, haven't gumption and even a vast ma- 
jority of them, always increasing in num- 
ber, haven't an ounce of politeness left in 
their make-up when it comes to smoking. 
Fhe blame, in my estimation, rests far 
more on their shoulders than on the manu- 
facturers who would soon close down if the 
demand stopped. It may 
the catalogues to smoke 
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not be a 
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gown to the stage that it is obnoxious 
and anything but obeying a command- 
ment to love your neighbor. . . . 

The Pure Food Laws a few years back 
were invoked to prohibit the open display 
of foods on the counters even in the best 
restaurants, but now the owners and wait- 
resses blatantly smoke around the count- 
ers. 

The “cigar man” can be found riding in 
the front seats of street cars and busses. .. . 

In the subways and waiting rooms, there 
js no room for a self-respecting lady of 
any age, because the languid smoke blow- 
ers are always reclining there. 

It does seem a Communion Breakfast 
would stop them. And who would want to 
go to a Cana Conference if told they can 
smoke or the non-smokers can chew gum 
(while they inhale other people’s ciga- 
rettes) ? 

M. D. GriFFIN 
Roxsury, Mass. 


Godfrey and Little Godfreys 


Epirors OF ‘THE SIGN: 

In answering Mr. Bishop’s letter on ‘The 
Godfrey and LaRosa incident, I have only 
this to say: 

From what I have read, when Julius La- 
Rosa became one of the Little Godfreys, 
he knew what was expected of him. He 
did just the opposite, and if this is true, 
Mr. Godfrey was right in firing him. We all 
know Mr. Godfrey made a mistake in firing 
him on the air, but everyone is entitled to 
one mistake, even Mr. Godfrey. 

As to the fact that he went hunting in 
Michigan, the papers said he hunted from 
a jeep. 

ELIZABETH MCDONNELL 
PoRTSMOUTH, VA. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

In the March issue of Tue Sicn there is 
a letter by Jim Bishop, praising Julius La- 
Rosa and criticizing Arthur Godfrey be- 
cause he fired LaRosa. The great buildup 
that LaRosa got makes one wonder how 
intelligent and moral the American people 
are. Godfrey was justified in firing him, 
but he gave the wrong reason... . 

Z. L. BeGiIn 
MARSHALL, MINN. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Thanks to “Jim Bishop, Teaneck, N. J.” 
for his answer to John Lester on Godfrey- 
LaRosa. 

Our family and friends have thought the 
same about Godfrey many years even before 
he was on TV. 

Mr. & Mrs. JAMES FINNERTY 
West New York, N., J. 


Health Insurance 


Eprrors OF ‘THE SIGN: 

I note on the “Editor’s page of THe 
Sicn that I am reputed to have said, “that 
in a couple of years this fund might reach 
a couple of billion and some private insur- 
ance companies might be out of business.” 
I mifide no reference to the demise of any 
insurance companies and as a matter of 
fact told the press conference that I had 
called a meeting in Chicago of all con- 
cerned, including the American Medical 
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all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 
love of their fellow man. 


Send 


DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond i I 
nd peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 


SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 





to Christ’s invitation to leave 


for descriptive literature to 











literature or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, O. CARM. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 


ACTIVE CARMELITES — 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love—her scapular. If you 
are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your talents. Girls 
from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel that they have a vocation and who desire to live a life 
hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive 
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The Handmaids of the Church 


invite you in your field of modern missionary 
apostolate in our own Southland where mil- 


ions of souls are hungry for the truth of Christ. 
Please write to: 


SISTER MARY, 
840 Pigeon Pt. Rd., Beaufort, South Carolina 


NURSERY SCHOOL PARISH WORK 


CATECHISM 
MISSION SISTERS of the Holy Ghost 
Children @ veus se hee @ Familles 


To Restore all to Christ 


Write: SUPERIOR 
86 W. 4th St. MESA, ARIZONA 











devote their lives to teaching, nursing, and car- 
ing for the aged and orphans in the home and 
foreign missions. 


you to serve Him in this Congregation? Write to 
Mother Provincial, St. Michael’s Convent 


Bernharts 


The Missionary Sisters 


of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 





Does the Sacred Heart call 








BON SECOURS SISTERS 
Invite young ladies who wish to conse- 
crate their lives to God through the care 
of the sick, at home, in hospitals, conval- 
escent homes, and home for crippled chil- 
dren. For information, write: 
Rev. Mother Regional 
2000 West Baltimore Street 


Baltimore, 23, Maryland 
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Keep Floors ORY! 


Now! Give your bathroom a rich 
decorative look with Tankettes 

3 piece set of high-pile fluffy 
chenille. End dripping of tank 
due to sweating. Cover your 
toilet tank, tank lid and seat lid 
and insure a desert dry bathroom 
floor even during the height of the 
condensation season. Snap fasteners 
make Tankettes easy to remove and 
launder. Choose from 12 lovely colors. 
Order today on money back guarantee. 

















U.S. Pat. No. 
2,652,874 
FITS ANY TANK 
SPECIFY A OR B 
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PIPE 
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BATHROOM RUG 





TANKETTES, Dept. 5S 


COLORS: Coral, Dove Gray, 
Powder Blue, Hunter Green, Salt and Pepper 
(black and white), Bright White, Mine 
Green, Wine, Poppy Red, Lime, Pink. 


Sunlight Yellow, 








( 24x36" size $4.98. Ex- 
tea slip covers $2.98) 


CJ ft am enclosing $ 


fee extra 


C) Ship C.0.D. — Postage and C.O.D. 


webue , ship postpaid 


Colors 
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Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 


Francis 














Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 


offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions. 
Please write to: Mother perior 


Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 438, 
Shillington, Pa. 








MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 

MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 

8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 





Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Seiigions Community of Missionary Sisters, 
Train Catechists and Professional Social 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 71st 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature 














THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 

















CARMELITE SISTERS of ST. THERESE 


Are you interested? 
{n a missionary community dedicated to the love and 
service of God by following St. Therese’s WAY OF 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD. 
The active service of charity includes: Teaching in small 
missions, Nurseries, Catechetical Instructions, Care of 
the Aged, Retreat Apostolate. Address 

MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Villa Teresa, 1300 Classen Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla. 








VOCATIONS NEEDED 


The Sisters of Charity of Zams, Austria who specialize 
in domestic work in Seminaries and religious institu 
tions and also in other works of mercy are in need 
of ,ocations. They offer the opportunity of a religious 
vocation to girls who have not had the benefit of an 
education and also to non-married women under 
forty. Write to 


MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
705 Clyman Street Watertown, Wisconsin 











CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
In Historic Old New England 


THE PASSIONIST SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE 


about midway between New York and Boston on 
the New Haven Railroad. Modern Accommodations 
for individuals or groups on any weekend. Re- 
nowned Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grounds. 
Excellent cuisine. 
MOTHER M. CLOTILDE, C. P. 
IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 


Peace Dale, Rhode Island (Tel. NArragansett 3-2761) 
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Association, the Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
and private insurance companies to discuss 
the matter before any comment could be 
made. 

The meeting was held and a very fine 
statement was given to the press which in 
essence stated that the American Medical 


Association would at that time make no 
comment on the President’s proposal until 
further details were known. .. . 

For your information, the American 
Medical Association has a very positive pro- 
gram and the Association has never op- 
posed any legislation if we thought it to be 
for the public good. I am not sure that we 
will oppose President Eisenhower's sugges- 
tion as we have been in conference with 
individuals in Washington who are inter- 
ested in the creation of the fund to estab- 
lish a limited Federal reinsurance service. 
There is even the possibility that the 
American Medical Association may support 
the suggestion in light of recent 
knowledge. .. . 

I have not only been misquoted and mis- 
interpreted but I, of course, resent the repe- 
tition of a misquotation on the editor's 
page of your magazine and those who know 
me and know the things for which I stand 
will realize why I, as a Catholic doctor, 
would be somewhat shocked when I 
your Editor’s page. 

Epwarp J. McCormick, M.D. 

PRESIDENT 
ASSOCIATION 


our 


read 


AMERICAN MEDICAL 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I was shocked at reading your editorial 
favoring government participation in health 
insurance at the expense of private insur- 
ance companies, and, I might add, at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. Where 
do you think that 25,000,000, and very 
probably 2,000,000,000. dollars is going to 
come from? Has the Government Agricul- 
tural Department finally learned how to 
grow money? 

Just what makes you think that the Fed- 
eral Government is more capable and more 
virtuous and more interested in solving the 
health problem of the nation than private 
enterprise or private citizens? . 

Puiuip E. O'CONNELL 
So. WryMouTH, Mass. 


More Price 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

Thanks so much for the article by Mr. 
Price. How I wish he would write a whole 
big book. 

MARGARET GARRITY 
New York. N. Y. 


National Negro Network 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

In the March issue of ‘THE SiGn, John 
Lester has given a very informative account 
of the National Negro Network. 

It would seem that the formation of such 
a network would tend to further the very 
thing which we believe to be wrong in our 
democratic system. This is, namely, segre- 
gation on any level of the economical or 
social life of our people regardless of color. 

Having special programs and advertising 
aimed at the Negro population would tend 
to encourage rather than discourage setting 
them as a race apart. 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 





Some states have passed FEPC legislation 
which has helped greatly in integrating 
the Negro more fully into our national life 
If such legislation were enacted on a na. 
tional basis, the necessity of forming such 
a company as N.N.N. might be eliminated. 


Miss Lorna Giiroy 
Utica, N. Y. 


Hometown 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Through a very dear friend of mine, a 
subscriber to THe Sicn, I learned of the ar- 
ticle, “This Is Main Street, Germany,” by 
Fay Behan, in the March, 1954, issue of Tur 
Sicn. It was such a surprise to me. Indeed, 
it made my heart leap for joy! This dear, 
quaint town, Rosenheim, is my very own 
hometown. It is such a grand articie, every- 
thing is so real and very true. I wish to 
thank THe Sicn for printing this article. 
It made me very happy. 

StisTER MARY ALFREDA 
TULSA, OKLA. 


MeGregor and the Arabs 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

While I did disagree with the recent 
editorial, “What Price Israel?” I liked, on 
the other hand, the article, “Will the 
Arabs Be Our Allies?” by Alan McGregor 
in the January issue of THE SIGN. Mc- 
Gregor wrote out of an apparently experi- 
enced understanding of the Arab peoples 
and he expressed it very well... . 

McGregor wrote the kind of article that 
helps American people know the facts, and 
stresses what to my mind is fundamental: 
American interest in peace in the Middle 
East, as a world key area. 

Harry W. FLANNERY 
Wasuincton, D.C. 


Outlawing the Reds 


Epirors OF ‘THE SIGN: 

The Communist problem is indeed a 
tough one, as you obviously understand. 
But the graver problem is that which you 
mention—the terrific hue and cry raised 
by the left-wingers against all efforts to ex- 
pose Communists and Communism. Along 
with it, of course, is the well-known fact 
that most of those shouting the loudest are 
Fabian Socialists determined to make over 
our economy. How we will ever be able 
to counteract their propaganda efforts is 
something giving me grave concern. And so 
I am always pleased when I find publica- 
tions like your own taking up the cudgels 
as you have done so ably in your March 
issue. 

Kir CLarpy 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


For The Sign, Congratulations 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

I learn in reading the March issue of 
Tue Sicn that your circulation is up to 
300,000 copies. I think this is a truly great 
achievement and feel I must write to you 
to congratulate you and your staff, literary 
and business. I think that at bottom it is 
courage as much as editorial discernment 
that has put the magazine where it is. 

My tes CONNOLLY 


MAtinu, CALir. 
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i This Special THE PASSION PRAYER BOOK 


With special meditations on the 
Passion, plus common prayers, de- 
votions for Mass, the Sacraments, 
Benediction, Litanies, etc. 


384 Pages. Size 3%" x 5%”. 
Handy for Purse or Pocket. 





Passionist 


" Book... 


No. 54— Black simulated leather. 
Round corners, title stamped in gold, 





* red under gold page edgings. . . $1.75 
wn 

ry- e No. 55—(Shown here) Cover is - 
genuine black Morocco leather. Wit 
"9 Tops The List round corners, title stamped in gold, 
% gold page edges, boxed...... $2.50 


THINKING WITH GOD COMERS IN GOD 


This booklet of 
“words of encour- 
agement” is still the 
best of our best 
sellers. Written to 
show that above 
everything God 
wants your love. 96 
pp. 34%” x 5%2”..25¢ 


Written for these 
times of tension and (nfidence in God 
turmoil, this booklet 
provides ‘‘thought 
sketches” to help 
you in “restful, tran- 
quil prayer.” By Fr. 
Fidelis Rice, C.P. 64 
NB KP scccc cows 25¢ 


Of 
Booklets 








| and 
' 25-99 copies—20¢ each 


Quantity Prices: 100 or more—17¢ each 
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A SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE amily Heading Club 





AROUND THE WORLD 
IN 1,000 PICTURES. See 
the entire free world, out- 
side of the United States, 
with 
many in full color; excit- 
ing text! Ten 
fabulous places. 448 pages. 
Publisher's edition, $7.50. 


‘MAIL COUPON NOW! 
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“SET ALL AFIRE” 


by Louis De Wobl 
THE THRILLING BIOGRAPHY OF 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 


Whose Only Desire Was 
To Convert the World! 





OF THE BOOKS SHOWN ON THIS 


fa 
LIFT UP YOUR HEART 
by Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen. The famous inspi- A 
rational book by the au- 
thor of ‘‘Peace of Soul.’” 
A guide to help you solve 
the problems of life in 
this modern troubled 
world. Pub. edition, $3.00. 


intriguing photos, 


“tours’’ to 


HE was proud like the great Christians of 
old... proud of his Faith and the won- 
derful Message he bore as a missionary to the 
peoples of the earth. He was strong, too, and 
afire with his desire to tell the world of Jesus. 


He was a traveller to whom the other side 
of the globe was a challenge. He set sail into 
the dark, mysterious heathen East of China, 
India and Japan, and put his foot on strange 
lands seldom seen by white man... and he 
told the people of the glories of Heaven. 

His energy was boundless; tales have come 
down to us today—four hundred years later— 
of the incredible spirit of this man who could 
cross oceans, deserts, jungles—and set up mis- 
sions that stand today! 


He was beautiful of countenance; he was 
filled with loving kindness for all the life of 


the earth . . . and everything he touched was 
touched with beauty. 


His name was Francis Xavier, and his 
story is as exciting and adventurous as any 
you will read in a book or see in a movie. It 
has been told over and over again, for it is 
compelling, deeply-moving ... with a mes- 
sage of hope and faith for us all. Every 
American should study the life of St. Francis 
and know it in all its glory. 


Louis de Wohl has written this story of St. 
Francis with passion and deep insight into 
the man and his work. It is an extraordinary 
book, and one you will want to read and re- 
read to the whole family. You may, if you 
wish, have your copy as one of the three 
books you receive for only $1.89 on this great 
new Family Reading Club membership offer. 


Family Book of BEST 
LOVED SHORT STORIES. 
iant volume that in- 
cludes 25 of the most fa- 
mous stories of all time, 
by such masters as Dick- 
ens, Kipling, Mark Twain, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, A. 
Conan Doyle and others. 


who strives 


CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with MemeaersHiP 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 5-S! 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 

If not delighted, I will return all books in 

7 days and this membership will be canceled. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Street and No. 


City 





(Please print) 





Zone. State 
Same offer in Canada. Address Family Reading 
Club (Canada), 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Offer good only in US. A. and Canada 
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THE SPARE ROOM by THE 
Nelia Gardner White. 
Our of gasoline and sick 
with influenza, the strange 
young man finds a haven of J 
in nurse Ann Pilchard’s 
spare room—and recovers 
to woo an unhappy widow 


PAGE 
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GREATEST STORY 
EVER TOLD by Fulton 
Oursler, A reverent re- 
telling of the sublime story 
esus, bringing Him 
and all those around Him 
excitingly close to you. A 
book your whole family 


to love him. will cherish always. 


three 
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MEMBERSHIP 
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a 
; creative fn 
he 


FOR 
ONLY 


THE WHISPERING PINE CREATIVE HOME DECO- 
by S 
The engaging story of a New, revised; covers lat- 
young New E 

who impulsively bought a and dozens of full-color 
quaint but run-down house “‘show-rooms 
at auction and moved in work home wonders. Hun- 
despite the protests of her dreds of thousands in 


ara Ware Bassett. RATING by the Rockows. 
ngland girl est trends! 700 pictures 


help you 


maiden aunts. print! Pub. edition, $5.95. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
novels, biographies and inspirational 
books by such outstanding authors as 
Thomas Costain, Fulton Oursler, Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, Darwin Teilhet 
and Bellamy Partridge. They are boo! 
you can safely leave where older chil- 
dren can read them if they wish. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. You pay 
postman nothing; your bill will be due 
later. It is not necessary to purchase a 
book every month—you may accept as 
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few as four each year to retain your 
membership. All selections are new, com- 
plete, well-printed and well-bound. And 
your books will be delivered to your door 
—ready to read! 

Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 to 
$4.00 in the publishers’ original editions 
—saves you from 35% to 50% on each 

k you accept. In addition, the Family 
Reading Club distributes an outstanding 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. When the value of 
the Bonus Books is figured in, you can 
save as much as 60% of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here — two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
— for only $1.89! Send no money, just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW} 
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